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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in-readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


b laes list of prizes awarded in The Compan- 
ion’s ninth annual competition for amateur 
photographers appeared in last week’s issue of 
this paper, on page 655. On the front cover 
page this week there is reproduced one of the 
set of photographs which received the grand 
award. ‘‘Sermon Time’’ is the work of Mrs. 
Charles S. Hayden of Baltimore and, like all 
the photographs submitted by this lady, is as 
noteworthy for its human interest as for its 
technical excellence. 

The prize-winning photographs and many 
other attractive pictures are displayed on the 
fifth floor of The Companion building, and 
all are invited to visit the exhibition. 

& 
My professional tramps go South for the 
winter, and although the larger cities of the 
North are never free from them, even at this 
season, one is justified in giving a ‘‘hard-luck 
story’? more consideration than it would have 
warranted a few months ago. A wanderer 
who sought lodgings at the Lynn police-station 
recently, came back soon after being released in 
the morning, and left with his hosts a valuable 
gold watch and chain, which he had just 
picked up in the street. He had affirmed the 
night before that he was neither rogue nor 
vagabond, but a penniless man looking for 
work, and the incident of the watch was an 
evidence that he told the truth. 
& 


he need of rebinding has called attention to 

one of the most interesting and valuable 
books in the public library at Eastport, Maine 
—a complete record, compiled from official 
documents, of all sons of Eastport who served 
in either the army or navy during the Civil 
War. The book is not printed, but written. 
It contains three hundred and eighty-one pages, 
twelve by eighteen inches in size, with not a 
blot or erasure to mar its legibility and beauty. 
An Eastport man employed in one of the de- 
partments at Washington gave his leisure for 
three years to compile and copy the material, | m 
and then presented the book to his native town 
—a ‘‘soldiers’ monument’’ that counts for more 
than bronze or granite. 

& 

=e are easy in Portland, which 

pays one-seventh of the entire state tax of 
Maine. ‘‘At the present time,’ said the mayor 
in his inaugural address, December 12th, 
‘ninety per cent. of the taxes on personal estate 
for the year 1904 has been paid, and eighty per 
cent. of the taxes on real estate. Of the poll- 
taxes assessed, fifty per cent. has been paid. 
These payments have been wholly voluntary, 
and I am informed by the treasurer that in no 
other city where he has sought information has 
he found the percentage of voluntary pay- 
ments ‘on account of taxes so large as it is in 
Portland.’’ They are pride-provoking figures, 
indeed, and one may find a partial explanation 
of Portland’s growth and prosperity in its 
citizens’ public-spirited readiness to anticipate 
the tax-collector. 


Bes experience of a vessel of sixty-three tons 
in reaching salt water, as described in a 
recent article by ex-Governor Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain of Maine, indicates that the old-time 
ship-builders made light of obstacles. The 


vessel was launched at Lisbon on the Andro- | 48 


scoggin River, a few miles above Brunswick. 
Advantage was taken of a freshet, and the 
first stage of the journey was to the head of 
the falls. The vessel was then taken out of the 
water, put on rollers, and drawn by one hun- 
dred yoke of oxen through Brunswick streets, 
and again launched in the cove below the falls. 
Passing down the river, it began a sea service 
of twenty-five years. A century ago the greater 
wonder was that a vessel should travel on land, 
but now the more surprising thing would be 
that a hundred yoke of oxen appeared in pro- 


cession. 
cs) 


Wa fn total depravity of inanimate things’’ 
may be demonstrated by a trolley-car as 
well as by a wheelbarrow or a bicycle. Thus 
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vehicle went off the track and 
rammed a house, doing the deed so effectively 
that one wall was almost completely torn away. 
The damage is estimated at several thousand 
dollars. The car took a notion to stop when 


|half its length was within the parlor, but by 
| that time the top of the car, assisted by the 


trolley-pole, had wrecked the room above the 
parlor, and had incidentally flung two children 
out of bed. Such performances are oddly 
suggestive of ‘‘malice aforethought,’’ an impish 
disposition to do mischief. Anciently they 
might have been so explained. But probably, 
rather than puzzle over psychic possibilities, 
the management of the road will address some 
pointed observations to the motor-man and 
conductor. ® 


A— in our public school system is the 
‘dropping out’? of boys and girls who 
have to go to work, or who are permitted by 
fond and foolish parents to do as they choose. 


If such children have reached a specified age— |} ~ 


in Massachusetts fourteen — the law cannot 
touch them. Yet it is conceivable that a 
showing of friendly -interest might influence 
them to make better use of their privileges. 
An order recently introduced in the Boston 
school board has this purpose in view. The 
order provides that grammar school masters 
shall report to the nearest evening school prin- 
cipal the names and addresses of pupils who 
drop out of grammar school and of those who 
graduate but do not go to high school, with a 
view to secure their attendance at evening 
school. In Boston and many other cities the 
evening school ‘‘plant’’ is extensive and com- 
plete. It could take a little immigrant from 
Italy or Russia and give her a thorough training 
in English, or it could take a grammar school 
graduate and fit him forcollege. ‘‘Follow-up’’ 
methods that will cause these splendid facilities 
to be made use of by more of the boys and 
girls who need them will mark a long step in 
educational progress. 


* ¢ 


BRAVE DISOBEDIENCE. 


Ammons the daring, light-hearted and weather- 
tanned seamen of Nelson’s time was Sir 
Alexander Ball. At a hundred points of char- 
acter he was almost everything that the typical 
seaman of that day was not, writes the author 
of ‘‘Nelson and his Captains.’’ His happiest 
hours were those he could devote to reading. 
The reading of ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ he told 
Coleridge, had sent him to sea. It is interesting 
to reflect on the number of recruits which that 
immortal tale has given to the fleets of England. 


Ball won Nelson’s heart “ed a ory exhi- 
bition of coo! and courage. On May 9, 1798, 
the Vanguard, Nelson’s “fi ~y t with the 
Orion and the Alexander, sailed from Gibral- 
tar. On the 20th a furious gale caught the 
three ships between Corsica and the southern 
coast of Italy. The Vanguard, a somewhat 
rickety ship which rolled like a barrel, 
badly, Her main and mizzen topmasts went; 
then her foremast ped close to the deck and 
was rolled a a Here was a -ship 
in imminent peril of being carried by the 
westward swell on to the Sardinian coast. 
Ball’s seamanship was of the careful and 
thorough order, and he brought the Alexan- 
der through the gale unharmed. But he did 

ore than this. When the gale was at its 
highest point he took the helpless Vanguard 
in tow 

All through the night of the 22d the Alez- 
ander toiled on, dragging the flag-ship, slowly 
and doggedly, off the coast. The swell was 
furious, the breakers were near, and Nelson, 
the last man in the world to risk another ship 
to save his own, ordered the ge po to cast 
off the hawser. ll ref , and persisted in 
his refusal, till Nelson broke into furious 
threats, and ordered Ball to cast them loose. 
Ball at last took his speaking-trumpet and 
shouted back, ‘‘I feel confident I can_bring 
her in safe! ‘I therefore must not, and by the 
help ., of Almighty God, J will not leave 
you!’’ 

He hung on to the half-wrecked Vanguard 
till she found safe anchorage. Nelson’s first 
business was to go on board the Alexander 
and embrace the somewhat em Ball, 
erying in_ his vehement way, “A friend in 
need is a friend indeed !’ 


* © 


CAUGHT HIM. 


he elder brother, who had often boasted of 

his prowess as a sailor, came in one day 
after an unusually rough trip on the water, 
and his little sister thought she saw a suspicious 
paleness about his mouth. 


kel seasick this time, did you, Jack?’ she 


**Seasick !’’ he exclaimed, with evident irrita- 
tion. ‘‘Well, I should rather say not!?? 
“And you’re sorry you can’t say it, too, 
aren’t you, Jack ?”’ — her instant retort. 
Jack had nothing further to offer. 


® © 


UNPLEASANT GREETING. 


he man who advertised a sale of bric-d-brac 

was: no doubt well-meaning and harmless, 
but a person reading the advertisement might 
form another idea of him.’ It was as follows: 


The choice collection of bric-’-brac offered 
for sale is so unusual in every way that it may 
safely be said each piece in it is calculated to 
create a sensation among people of artistic sense. 
Immediately on entering the room the visitor’s 
eye will be struck by a carved walking-stick of 
great weight and beauty. 
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Child’s 
Mother Hubbard 
Dress 
$1.25. 


, The Dressis very 
prettily made, as 
the picture. 
Made from fine 
nainsook with 
hand -feather- 
stitching and 
pomstitchiag. 
‘ine embroider- 
ed ruffle around 
yoke. Full skirt 
with hemstitch- 
hem. 


Order by 
Mail — 
_. Money 
Refunded and 
Express Paid 
Both Ways 


If Dress is not even bet- 
ter than expected. 


Send for 
The «‘Filene’”’ Fashion Book and 
Catalogue of 


Children’s Wearing Apparel: 


This book is just off the press, and contains illustra- 
tions of newer styles for girls than will be seen in 
catalogues issued months ago. It is full of valuable 
suggestions for dressing girls Tig» © 4 inexpen- 
sively. SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


WM. FILENE’S SONS co., 
445 TO 463 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





~ Sizes, 6 months, lyear 
and 2 years. 








Burdett 
College 


BUSINESS—SHORTHAND 


18 Boylston St., 


Corner Washington, 
(Continental Clothing Blidg., ) 
BOSTON. 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and all Busi- 


ness Studies taught individually in the 
most modern and progressive way. 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
SITUATIONS FOR STUDENTS. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


18 Boylston St., Boston. 
Lynn Branch, Mt.Vernon St, Lynn. 

























ROYAL 


Butter Scotch 


Made from freshly churned butter and | 
the PUREST INGREDIENTS. ! 





A Wholesome Confection. 
Sold in 5- and 10-cent Packages. 
It’s New and It’s Very Nice. 
Nothing Imported or Domestic 
Equals It. 
Parents should encourage its use among 


children in place of the cheap, impure candies 
they are so apt to buy. 





It your dealer or confectioner hasn't it, se on} and 
the large package by return 


STUART BASTOW, Pawtucket, | R. I. 
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Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old yh has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 








rice on a new 
‘art Warranted, 


write to us for a 
DieutTon, Lvery 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














OLD CARPETS 
MADE INTO 


Neat and Durable 
RuGs 
BY 

Tue Lewis 
BatTine Co. 


WALPOLE, MASS.} 













Th at old carpet ly- 
ing away in the 
attic is rendering no 
service; it’s an eye- 
sore, too. Send 
it to us and we 
will return it 
woven into rugs 
that will gladden 
your eyes and serve 
you well. The ex- 
pense will be small. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 

















Make the Little Folks Happy 


and good-natured,and fulfil a parent’s duty 
of providing the next generation with per- 
fectly formed feet by buying them a shoe 
that does not pinch, distort or stunt the 
foot ; one that will allow all the toes to lie 
comfortably, as nature intended. They are 
handsome and stylish, too. 
ae and title Gent's es By $2.50. 
hild’s 832 2.00. 
tatant's : epee e SLs. 
If your dealer can’t furnish them send to 


HOWARD, BRIGGS é PRAY CO., 


Auburn, Maine. 














*Everybody’s Glove.” 


MADE from selected buckskin in either 

drab or yellow. Stitched with best 
linen and silk thread. No seams that 
interfere with free movement of the 
fingers. These Gloves when soiled 
can be washed with ordinary 
laundry soap and water without 
injury. Always pliable and soft. Adapted 
to any use where a gauntlet glove is 
desired, and will outwear any other glove 
on the market. 


Ask your dealer for the “SARANAC"”; 
write us if you fail to find it. 


. PARKER BROS. & CO., Littleton, N. H. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 


Tr HE great naturalist, Cu- 

vier, made the statement 
EWG that the wild animais of 
the eastern continent are larger, 
stronger and fiercer than those 
of the western continent, and 
belong to a more fully developed 
type. Thomas Jefferson took exception to this 
doctrine, and sent the skeleton of an enormous 
New Hampshire moose to Cuvier, at Paris, to 
show that the American elk exceeds the Euro- 
pean species in size. 

After the Lewis and Clark expedition crossed 
the continent to Oregon, President Jefferson was 
able to demonstrate that the American grizzly 
bear is the most formidable animal of its 
kind in the world. 

Yet, generally speaking, Cuvier was 
right. ‘lhe tiger is larger than the jaguar ; 
the lion has no American congener; the 
buffalo is larger and more aggressive than 
the bison. 

In the matter of bears, too, the dark- 
brown or black bear of Europe and Siberia 
is a larger, more savage animal than the 
black bear of North America. Of this fact 
Russell Farnum and little Watch had a 
practical illustration. For as the young 
courier forded the unknown river on the 
Okhotsk shore, and drew in to the farther 
bank, there was a stir among the young 
firs and grass, followed by a growl, and a 
large bear stood up suddenly to look at 
him. 

Now the sight of a bear was a joy to 

Watch’s eyes. He knew bears and held 
the whole family in contempt. 
’ When he smelled this one, he gave a 
“Wooh!” scrambled out of Farnum’s 
arms, dashed ashore and, diving in among 
the firs, came round in the rear. Farnum 
stepped from the water upon a stone and 
looked to the priming of his gun. A loud 
growl ashore gave evidence that Watch 
was at his professional tactics. Then fol- 
lowed a lively scrimmage in the firs; 
sharp, eager barks from Watch and fear- 
ful growls from the bear. 

Farnum entered the thicket, and see- 
ing that Watch had the bear’s attention, 
approached within a few paces and fired 
at its head. The ball glanced from the 
bear’s hard skull, tearing away one ear. 
Wheeling with a rear of rage, the infuri- 
ated animal charged. Its method differed 
from that of the American black bear. It 
rose on its hind feet, then bounded for- 
ward on them in great leaps, crushing 
down the brush. Farnum, who was a 
nimble fellow, sprang aside, this way and 
that; but several times the bear was close 
upon him. 

Coming to the river bank, Farnum leaped 
into the water and waded across. The 
bear was still hard after him, making 
such furious bounds in midstream that it 
would have fared ill with our traveller but 
for Watch. For all the time the little dog 
was springing at the bear’s hind legs. At 
last the bear dashed out on the farther 
bank and whirled savagely to grab its 
small tormentor. But once across the water, 
Watch let go. 

Meanwhile, Farnum had taken refuge on top 
of a huge rock which stood a few steps back 
from the river; and here he was reloading his 
rifle in haste. In itsangry efforts to seize Watch, 
the enraged bear appeared to have forgotten 
its larger enemy, although the rock was no more 
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| drawing back, with glances 
| to right and left, as if half- 
| minded to take to his heels. 
-A large slate-colored dog 
kept a little behind him, 
but barked all the while. 
To save Watch from a 


battle in which he would have ever heard. 


Yours is the boldest exploit of which I 


i aun 


 Ood-zoo-ar !”’ 
to be words of 
welcome. One of the older 
men made signs for the 
young American to enter 
the house. But 
was visible, and Farnum 
was wondering how they 


which 
seemed 


no door 


Tsar Alexander 1. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER THREE. 





ORAWN BY 


. BURGESS. 


“IT IS AN ESCAPED CONVICTI” 


have been grievously overmatched, Farnum took 
him up, then made signs for the native to go 
back across the stream with him and see the 
bear. And after considerable pantomime the 
| swarthy fellow followed to where the carcass lay. 
At last he understood that the stranger had 
killed it and was offering to give it to him. He 
laughed again; but now his attention was 


than twenty yards away. From this coign of | directed wholly to Farnum’s rifle. 


vantage Farnum now took careful aim, and 
succeeded in sending a bullet into a vital part of 
the animal’s body. 

Little Watch stood looking on, panting but 
delighted; and if ever a dog laughed, Watch 
seemed to do so when his master got down from 
the rock. Farnum looked the bear over with 
curiosity. The animal was certainly more bony 
and of more formidable appearance than the 
black bears which he had seen on the home side 
of the world. 

The uproar attending the incident had been 
loud enough to attract the attention of other 
denizens of the locality; and upon crossing the 
river again Farnum saw a dark-skinned native 
watching him from the border of the firs. Watch 
saw him, too, or smelled him, and gave his deep- 
est Indian growl. 

Observing that the man had only a fish-spear, 
with a white bone head, Farnum held up his 
right hand with the palm turned outward, in 
token of peaceful intent. Immediately the 
native came forward to the river bank, smiling 
broadly and ejaculating : 

“Ood-zoo-ar, 00d-zov-ar, 00d-z00-ar !” 

Farnum approached and offered his hand, but 
the native seemed afraid to take it. He laughed, 
showing a prodigious set of teeth, but kept 


It is quite possible that at that time many 
of the Koriaks and Tunguses of this coast had 
| never seen firearms. Whether this young hunter 
was a Koriak ora Tungus.is not made clear from 
our reminiscences. The entire crown of his head 
| was closely sheared, but otherwise his long black 
hair hung to his shoulders. His clothing was of 
| reindeer skin and very dirty. 
| Farnum now made signs of leave-taking, but 
|the native began gesticulating excitedly and 
dashed through the stream at a great pace, sign- 
ing for Farnum to come with him. So Farnum 
followed the native for half an hour or more. 
| At last they came out on the marshy shores of a 
bay. The day had turned foggy and wet; but 
round the head of the bay there appeared to be a 
human habitation of some kind, and it was 
toward this that the young native was leading 
the way. 
He appeared so well disposed that Farnum 
determined to go on with him to the house. As 
| they drew near, a dozen natives, old and young, 
| made their appearance, staring at the newcomer. 
| There was also a mob of dogs, and Watch had 
again to be taken up into his master’s arms. 
| After the native who had conducted Farnum 
to the house spoke with the others, they began 
| to laugh, and several cried, “‘ Ood-zoo!” and 


got in or out. It was, indeed, the strangest 
dwelling which he had ever seen, being circular 
in form and constructed of fir logs standing on 
end close together, and roofed over with skins. 

There was a substantial log frame inside, 
however, for at the apex of the roof was some- 
thing resembling the hopper of a corn-mill, only 
much larger; and from this huge hopper smoke 
was issuing. 

None the less, a hole about two feet in 
diameter at the bottom of this great hopper on 
the roof was the only door; and the structure 
was fully twenty feet high. 

The old native who had made signs to Farnum 
to enter led the way to the rear, wliere there was 
a kind of ladder, made by cutting holes in a long 
log and setting it upright against the wall. The 
ladder led to the hopper on the roof, and thence 
the route to the interior was down the hole, 
where another similar log ladder made it possible 
to descend to the ground inside. 

Directly underneath the hole in the hopper 
there was a fire burning, and the smoke which 
rose through the hole by no means added to the 
pleasures of entrance. Farnum followed the 
old native first up, then down the ladder, and for 
the time left Watch on the roof, out of reach of 
the other dogs. 

Inside the house it was so dark that at first 
the visitor could see nothing ; but he felt his face 
softly patted by several old women, who laughed 
and cackled more ovd-zoos, by way of wel- 
come. 

As the Amerigan’s eyes gradually opened in 
the gloom, he saw that there were six women 
sitting on a raised platform round the wall of 
the habitation, engaged in currying or otherwise 
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dressing reindeer skins for cloth- 
ing. Amid heaps mang 
skins on the platform lay a 
number of fat, dirty children, 
regarding the stranger in wide- 
eyed astonishment. 

- Meanwhile all those outside 
| were coming down the ladder, and the house, 
which was no more than twenty-five feet in 
diameter, was soon completely filled. 

Farnum showed his rifle, bullets, powder, 
hunting-knife, and in fact nearly everything he 
had except the packet of despatches. [is cloth- 
ing, buttons and watch were objects of insatiable 
curiosity among the native women, who, not 

content with seeing, must finger 
them all over and feel the seams of his 


of 


needs 


coat. 

Soon the young American glad 
enough to make Watch’s whines an excuse 
for climbing out to the open air. 

The little dog was nearly frantic with 
anxiety for his master, having seen him 
disappear down that dark, smoky 
He quite threw himself in Farnum’s face, 
and barked for joy. 

He balanced himself on his 
shoulder as Farnum backed 
ladder to the ground. 

Waving his adieus with his free hand, 
our traveller was taking leave when he 
discovered that his hunting-knife was 
missing from the sheath at his belt. At 
first he thought it possible that it had 
slipped out while he was ascending or 
descending the ladders, and turned back 
to the house to find it. 

Several of the men and all the older 
children had followed him out. By signs 
and pointing to the empty sheath, Farnum 
asked them to look for the knife. Some 
of the men laughed, others shook their 
heads vigorously, and the youngsters made 
grimaces. 

While showing them the empty sheath 
again, that there need be no misunder- 
standing as to his loss, he noticed that two 
of the buttons of his frock had been cut 
off. 

Feeling but too sure now that the knife 
had been stolen, he again pointed to the 
sheath and then to his rifle, menacingly, 
to intimate that he would fight for his 
property. 

Thereupon they all ran round the house, 
the youngsters with them, yelling like 
young wolves. 

Farnum was a resolute fellow. He 
desired very much to recover his knife, 
which was a very necessary part of his 
outfit, but he did not deem himself justified 
in firing on these natives for theft. More- 
over, he was unable to put Watch down, 
for the dogs were barking and snapping 
at his legs. 

He chased the rogues round the house 
several times, but found himself unable to 
come up with any of them, and. finally 
went on without the knife, but in a state 
of great dissatisfaction. Beyond the place 
where this native camp habitation 

was situated there was the semblance of a 
trail leading westward, and Farnum followed 
it for an hour or two, till it joined a well-beaten 
track at a distance back from the sea. Night 
was at hand, and coming soon to some large 
birch-trees, the tops of which afforded partial 
shelter from the wet, he kindled a fire from the 
curling bark; and here, not long after, while 
collecting more fuel, he heard a horse neigh. 

It seemed to be but a little way off; and bid- 
ding his dog watch the pack, he took his gun 
and went forward in the dusk, keeping among 
the trees beside the trail, to see who or what was 
near. 

Immediately he heard horses stamping, and 
then made out three small, shaggy steeds, tethered 
to trees close beside the way. 

A moment later he caught sight of a man of 
somewhat strange appearance, wearing a hood 
and coming along the trail with a gun in his 
hands. The stranger appeared to have seen 
Farnum’s fire, or smelled the smoke, and, like 
himself, was reconnoitering. 

“Hello, friend!’”? Farnum called out, for thus 
far he had learned none of the many languages 
and dialects of Siberia. 

The hooded man started and half-raised his 
gun. Thinking that he might fire, the American 
stepped to cover of a tree trunk, then held up his 
hand and called out again. 

In reply the stranger now cried, “ Ueh-ister- 
sinis ?”’ which meant, “What do you want?” 
but signified nothing to Farnum. He continued 
making signs of peaceful intent, however, and 
laid his rifle on the ground. 

Thereupon the hooded man put down his own 
gun, and coming forward, struck his breast twice 
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with his open hand and said, “Koosh-yeldin ! ” | the officer shouted loudly to the soldiers. Farnum | doing so. “Ono est brodyaga!’’ bellowed the 
| might have escaped into the woods before the 
soldiers turned back, but he had no thought of 


THE BROADENING OF 
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(Welcome!) 

Farnum had little idea what “koosh-yeldin” 
meant, but it was plainly a friendly salutation, 
for the man now turned back and beckoned for 
the American to follow. 

In the dusk they came to a small skin tent, 
set up by the wayside. Near it were six bulky 
hampers, taken from the backs of the horses; and 
afterward, when they had kindled a fire, Farnum 
saw that the hampers contained small, hard- 
pressed packages of tea-leaves. 

The man was a Yakut merchant; and after 
going back for his pack and Watch, Farnum 
spent the night at his tent. Neither could 
understand a word the other said, but. by 
signs they contrived to carry on a restricted 
conversation. 

The Yakut appeared astonished when Farnum, 
by dint of wide motions, indicated to him that he 
had come from far beyond the Eastern ocean, 
and was on his way to the great city of the 
White Tsar. For a long time he sat regard- 
ing the American in silence. Watch was also 
an object of much curiosity to the Yakut ; but the 
little dog regarded him as an Indian, and would 
not allow him even to pat his head that night. 

This itinerant Siberian’s provisions consisted 
of dried fish and hard cheese, with tea which he 
made in a copper pot. The travellers supped 
together ; and afterward, noting the empty sheath 
at Farnum’s belt, the Yakut unrolled a soft 
tanned skin and presented him with a long, 
curved knife, which later proved of excellent 
‘temper. 

The next morning they went on together, the 
Yakut driving his 
three horses with 
their packs ahead. 
Farnum soon came 
to understand cer- 
tain words of 
which his new 
comrade made use, 
among others his 
name, which was 
Moolor Annosia. 

The Yakuts 
eame originally 
from the same 
stock as the Turks, 
and it is said that 
the Yakut lan- 
guage is still par- 
tially understood 
at Constantinople. 
For a long time 
the Yakuts main- 
tained their inde- 
pendence in Sibe- 
ria. At present 
they number about 
two hundred thou- 
sand. They occu- 
py an immense 
tract of country on 
the great river 
Lena, to the north- 
east of Lake Bai- 
kal. Their capital or chief city, Yakutsk, has a 
population of five or six thousand; but for the | 
most part the Yakuts live in solitary families, 
dispersed through the forests and mountains, 
sometimes a hundred miles apart. | 

Moolor Annosia was on his way from the Sea | 
of Okhotsk to his native village of Ukim upon 
the Lena, a distance of more than a thousand 
miles. ’ ] 

He made signs for the American to accompany 
him, and they travelled together for two or 
three days, Watch becoming reconciled to this 
new companion. 

Farnum, however, wished to go to the Russian 
port of Okhotsk, to take advice as to his journey. 
The road or trail which they were following was 
among the hills, several miles back from the | 
sea. 
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i [iG UESS you’re right, ’Melia,” said Mr. 
Hackett, laying down his knife and 
fork, preparatory to a long draft of 
fragrant coffee; “but I don’t see how I can 
manage it, noways, this year. I’ve got my last 
instalment to pay on the meadow lot next week, 
and it will take every cent I can spare. We'll 
have to put off being improved till another time.” 
Amelia straightened up with an air of conscious 
capability, which brought a faint tinge of pink 
into her usually pale cheeks. The children gazed 
at her respectfully, all but Bobby, who was 
naturally irreverent and who secretly held all 
school-teachers cheap, not even excepting his 
own sister. 

“T will see to the expense, father,” she replied. 
“The school board pays my ‘way and I am going 
with the Farmington teachers by train. You 
can drive over in the three-seater, and that will 
save car fares. Then mother can put upa lunch, 
so that all the cost will be admission tickets, 
and I have saved enough to pay for those. It 








S AS USEFUL IN PLEASURE AS IN WORK.” 


does seem like too great an opportunity to be 
neglected.” 

‘“‘Well, then, dear heart, so it does !’’ responded 
Mrs. Hackett, taking Totty’s plump fist out 
of the mug in which it was rapturously churning 
the milk. “It’s real smart of you to lay by all 
that, and never a word. I’m proud of you, 
’Melia!”’ 

Amelia’s flush deepened into rose-red. It was 
pleasant to have her efforts appreciated. She 
did not begrudge the money. It never should be 
said that she instructed other people’s children, 
and neglected her own family’s intellectual wel- 
fare. Nevertheless, her salary as village school- 
teacher was meager, and this had been a little 
in the nature of a sacrifice. 

“T suppose we can leave Totty at Letty Rich’s 
for the day,” continued Mrs. Hackett. The 


the same interest in her family; but while they 
were proud of her, they remained sadly content 
with the simple, humdrum life, which included 
no literary or artistic aspirations. 

Amelia, sitting under the apple-trees, shook 
her head dolefully as she thought of some of her 
endeavors and their subsequent failures. The 
very Christmas before she had given her mother 
a prettily bound book of essays, which was 
warmly received. It now occupied a proud 
position on the center-table, its leaves uncut. 

Her gift to her father had been a photograph 
of a Botticelli Madonna. Mr. Hackett thanked 
his daughter with what heartiness he could 
summon, and confided to his wife that it seemed 
“kind of heathenish and unnatural into the bar- 
gain.” As for him, he ‘didn’t want any prettier 
picture than that,’’ waving his hand toward the 
window-framed view of rolling meadow-lands 
and upland pastures, all adrift with snow and 
flecked by the shadows of the swiftly passing 
clouds. No, Amelia’s family were certainly not 





desirous of culture. ‘ 

“But,” thought Amelia, “their 
ideas must be broadened by the 
fair!” ~ 

The annual fair had always 
been held in a distant part of the 
county, too far away to be even 
considered by the Hacketts. 
This year several counties 
united, and were holding at 
Plimpton, fifteen miles away, 
the greatest exhibition ever given 
in that part of the state. Besides 
all the accompaniments of the 
usual county fair, it offered edu- 
cational features in the shape 
of lectures, practical demonstra- 
tions, concerts, and an “unex- 
celled display of a rare and 
valuable loan collection of art 


bill. 

Amelia, in spite of former 
failures, conscientiously set to 
work to make her family’s visit 
to the fair as profitable as pos- 
sible. That night at the supper- 
table she produced a number of 
neatly written slips of paper. 

“Method is as useful in pleas- 
ure as in work,” she announced, 
in her most pedagogical manner. 
“TI have gone carefully over the 
program for to-morrow and picked out the features 
advisable for each. On father’s slip I have put 
picture-gallery, concert, leeture on the ancient 
Greeks, stereopticon exhibition of famous statues. 
Mother, picture-gallery and concert in the fore- 
noon. In the afternoon there is to be a meeting 
of the Federation of Clubs, with a lecture on 
sociology by the state president. Ellen, picture- 
gallery, taking notes of pictures liked and why, 
concert. Willard and Robert, collection of rare 
coins and stamps; debate: ‘War or Arbitration’ ; 
portrait-gallery of famousmen. Susieand Milly, 
exhibit of art needlework, concert, stereopticon. 
Totty, day in kindergarten. 

“T think if you follow these,” continuéd 
Amelia, with pardonable pride, “you will find 
that you can accomplish more than if you wan- 
dered aimlessly about.” 


treasures,”” to quote the hand- | 











nice, but we liked the merry-go-round better, and 
the crystal maze was lovely.” 

“Punch and Judy was great !’”’ broke in Bobby. 
“But I liked sarsaparilla soda and the shooting- 
gallery best. I got six drinks out of ’em.” 

Amelia’s blue-eyes opened wide, but she said 


nothing. ‘Totty, who had swallowed her mouth- 
ful, puckered up her little red lips and breathed 
outa bitofatune. Willard grinned. “ ‘Whistling 
Rufus,’ ’”’ he said. 

Amelia looked puzzled. 
at the concert, Totty ?’ 

“Yeth,”’ lisped the little one. 
man !’’ 

Amelia’s expression became severe, but she 
| turned to her mother with a forbearing sigh. 
| “The concert was fine, wasn’t it ?”? 
| “Yes, dear, yes,” replied Mrs. Hackett. “It 
| was grand, I dare say, but I didn’t hear much 
| of it. You see, the children were so restless I 
had to come out.” 

“What did you think of the club lecture?” 
continued Amelia. 

“Well, now, ’Melia, I don’t see just how it 
happened, but after I’d sampled all the jams 
and looked at the quilts I was fair beat out, and 
I just set down and watched the folks, so I didn’t 
get round to the lecture. ‘There were some real 
handsome quilts, daughter.” 

“I didn’t see them,”’ remarked Amelia, coldly. 

“They were elegant,”’ went on Mrs. Hackett. 
“I’m going to start in on one of the biscuit pat- 
terns. And the drawn rugs! Land, they were 
splendid !’ 

Amelia turned to Ellen. “You must, let me 
see your notes on the pictures,’’ she said. 

Ellen squirmed uneasily. “I didn’t exactly 
take notes,” she admitted. ‘Soon as I got there 
Henry Much came up and asked me to go round 
with him. Somehow we didn’t have time for 
the pictures. 1 looked over the catalogue coming 
home, though, and marked the prettiest names.’’ 

Amelia tried once more. “Did you see that 
copy of Paul Potter’s bull, father?’ 

“ Well, there,” answered Mr. Hackett, “I 
didn’t! But that didn’t count so long’s | saw 
| the real critter. Handsome, too! Didn’t know 
| he belonged to Mr. Potter. Thought the name 
| was Stevens. Wecan match the show in pigs, 
| though, can’t we, Willard?” , 
sig 
The next time Amelia went to Farmington she 
| called on a former teacher of hers. “It’s no 
| use,” she said, dismally, relating the story of the 
fair. “It seems as if they didn’t want to be 

broadened. It was just money wasted!” 

Miss Stimson laughed. ‘You haven’t learned 
all life’s lessons yet, Amelia. As for its being 
| money wasted, they all had a good time and saw 
| the things they were interested in, and that’s a 
good deal in this world.” 
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BROWN-TAIL MOTH CATERPILLAR, NATURAL SIZE. 


TI r is a queer coincidence that two of the - 

most notorious pest-insects of Europe 
have been colonized side by side, within 
five miles of each other, in eastern Massacliusetts, 
while the rest of the United States has so far 
escaped them. 

For a dozen years the Bay State has fought 
the first of these, the dreaded gipsy-moth which 
destroys fruit and forest trees; yet it is more 
numerous to-day than ever. Now, on top of its 
ravages, come those of the new brown-tail moth, 
brought over some seven years ago by a grower 
of Dutch roses in Somerville, and already spread- 
ing into Maine and New Hampshire. The gipsy- 
| moth was imported by a French scientist, Prof. 








Okhotsk was then a little town of about a/ prospect of. filling a big lunch-basket which 
hundred log houses. They came in sight of it | would be equal to the demands of the hungry 
on the third afternoon. | Hacketts, and of caring for a restless family 

Presently, finding that his new friend was | during hours of sightseeing, did not just then 
designing to pass the place, Farnum essayed to | appeal to her. But her life being built, like that 
take leave of him.’ Moolor shook his head and, | of most mothers, on the plan of self-forgetfulness, 


The Hacketts received the slips of paper in | Leopold Trouvelot, who had an idea of crossing 
silence. Somehow, they could hardly tell it with the silkworm moth, and who 
why, there was something depressing kept the caterpillars under netting on 
about them. the bushes in his yard. A wind-storm 

Amelia had a glorious day at the fair. came, the nettings were broken, and 
By a judicious economy of time she got the pest-insect escaped, to begin a new 


grasping: the American by the arm, sought to 
lead him on past the path which wound down to 
the seaport. Farnum laughingly withdrew his 
arm and whistled to Watch. 


| She said nothing of the kind. 

| “There is to be a model kindergarten for 
children,” answered her daughter. “I should 
| like Totty to have the advantage of it.” 





in far more, even, than she had planned. 





As she hurried eagerly from place to 
place she saw nothing of her family. 
“Queer!” she thought. “I should think 


career in a new hemisphere where all 
its hereditary foes were absent. 

The brown-tail moth, on the contrary, 
was imported accidentally, through care- 


Very earnestly then, with many gestures and 
signs, the Yakut strove to dissuade him. Farnum | marked Mr. Hackett, pushing his chair away 
bade him good-by, but looking back as he de- from the table, “I guess we’ve got to doa bit of 
scended & ravine leading to the shore, he saw | hustling now. Robert, you can go at the onions, 
Moolor still gazing after him. | and if they aren’t done better than the beet bed 

He had gone but a little way farther down the | you loafed over yesterday, not a step will you go 
gorge when he met a detachment of soldiers in | to-morrow.” 
charge of five prisoners, chained to a long pole, | It was vacation-time, and when Amelia had 
which they supported as they walked. Behind | dutifully helped her mother with the morning’s 
them rode a tall, florid officer in a strong, two-| work, she wandered out-of-doors to the edge of 


_ wheeled cart, drawn with a great clatter by | the orchard slope and sat down on the soft grass. | Totty’s mouth was full of bread and 
The world spread out before her, broad and | butter, but she murmured something 
beautiful, but it was the world of the country, | which sounded like ‘‘merry-go-round.” 


three horses. 

As the way was very narrow, Farnum stepped 
aside to allow them to pass. He was, as must 
be remembered, in the costume of an American 


and Amelia’s soul longed for more. 


backwoodsman—deerskin frock, fur cap and | overlooked by anything which hinted of progress. | “to tell the truth, Totty didn’t get much of it. 


moceasins. 

The soldiers regarded him curiously without 
speaking; but when the officer in the cart saw 
him, he exclaimed in Russian, ‘‘Hello, fellow! 
Where are you going?” 

Farnum, who did not understand a word, 
merely nodded and was about to pass. At this 


mington, four miles away. 
It was at the Farmington Academy that 


spelled with a capital. She had tried to awaken 


“Well, if we’re going to take a day off,” re- | 





Weston was a lonely little village, apparently | rassed. 


| 


Amelia had been roused to long for Culture— | some beautiful embroidery?’ she asked the | cities round the electrie lights. 
that elusive ideal always, in her mind, to be twins. 


I would run across them somewhere.”’ 

When the Hacketts got home that night 
they were too tired for utterance. but the 
next morning, at the breakfast-table, there 
certainly was no excuse for their studied 
silence. 

Finally Amelia broke the ice. “It was 
a feast!” she sighed. “I can live for a 
year on it. Did Totty enjoy the kinder- 
garten?’’ 


lessness, and first signalized its coming 
by an immense swarm which appeared 
in Somerville and Cambridge, and, by 
the. next high wind, was blown and 
drifted throughout the whole north- 
eastern part of Massachusetts. 

The brown-tail moth is worse than 
the gipsy-moth in two uncomfortable 
respects. The female gipsy-moth does 
not fly. Consequently, her eggs are laid 
in a limited district, and can be de- 
stroyed by careful work within its 
limits. The gipsy-moth spreads as far 
and fast as a caterpillar can crawl— 
that is all. 

The brown-tail moth flies strongly and far, 





jf WINTER wee 
OF BROWN- 
TAIL MOTH, 
Mrs. Hackett looked a trifle embar- 


“Well, now, ’Melia,” she said, 


| Even the railroad made a détour, as if to ignore | You see, she cried so when I tried to leave her; | and consequently spreads beyond any hope of 
| it, and established the nearest station at Far- | and then there were so many things for her to 


| extermination. Great swarms of these moths 
see, it did seem a shame to coop her up all day.” | are caught by the winds, and helped in their 

Amelia made no comment. “Did you see| flight. They love light, and swarm into the 
It might be 


| thought that it is a good thing to get them into 
“Tt was very | the city streets, to die there; but here the second 


“Yes, sister,” answered Milly. 



























uncomfortable trait comes in—the brown-tail 
moth poisons any one unlucky enough to come 
into contact with its hairs. 

These hairs, brown, barbed and brittle, are | 
produced in the greatest quantities, and are very 


easily molted. Each on® that touches human | 


flesh produces a swelling like a mosquito-bite, 
painful, and often lasting for several days. | 
Persons have been made seriously ill by them, 
Physicians are agreed that there is nothing | 
poisonous in the hairs themselves, but that being 


barbed, and breaking off in the wound, they thus | When the caterpillar changes to the moth, the | 
female | is snow-white, with an enjarged tuft of | 


produce a strong irritation. The best remedy is 
vaselin, or sweet-oil, used freely. 
Cases have been known where 
these hairs, falling from thetrees # 
upon. clothes drying beneath, 
have made them like the fabled 
garment of Nessus, driving the 
unsuspicious wearer almost to 
maciness. 

The brown-tail moth protects 
its eggs by covering each egg 
cluster with a mass of brown hairs. These 
clusters are usually found on the under side 
of the leaves of fruit and shade trees, but 


sometimes on tree trunks, house walls, lamp- | 


posts, and so forth. The eggs are laid in July, 
hatched in August, and the young caterpillars, 
feeding in a crowd, Soon begin to prepare a 
house for the winter for the whole brood.. 

They draw together a number of leaves, and 
spin a tenacious water-proof web round them, 
leaving tiny holes for entrance and exit. Here, 
unlike any other caterpillars, they winter when 
only one-quarter grown, and on warm autumn 
days crawl out to feed, creeping back at night. 

When it becomes really cold they close up the 
holes and sleep away the winter days. But in 


the earliest spring they are out again, eating | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





|and a half long, of a light brown, with a white | 


| stripe on each side. Bunches of the brown hairs 
| fringe their sides, and protect them somewhat 
| from birds and beasts. They may be called the 
poreupines of the insect world, and no creature 
which has once had a mouthful of the barbed 
| hairs is likely to choose a brown-tail caterpillar if 
| less bristly food is to be- had. However, several 
| varieties of our native birds will eat these cater- 
pillars, and they may turn out to be of consider- 
able service in keeping the pest within bounds. 


brown hair on the tail, which 
gives the insect 
name. 

In Germany, France and 
Belgium, where the brown-tail 
moth has long been disastrously 
active, there are laws obliging 
each property-owner to destroy 
whatever “winter webs” can be 
found on his premises. If he 


| neglects this, government employés do it for him, 


and the cost is added to his taxes. When the webs 

| are cut off, they are carefully burned. This is 
the easiest and most effective way of dealing with 
the creatures. Spraying in the early spring, with 
five pounds of arsenate of lead paste to one hun- 
dred gallons of water, 
kerosene emulsion, or even strong soap-suds, 
is also found discouraging to the new enemy. 
Collecting the eggs and trapping the moths 
| by light have turned out less useful forms of 
attack. 

The state reports remark, emphatically and 
sadly, that eternal vigilance is the price of freedom 
| from the brown-tail moth; and as eternal vigi- 
|lance has too many other things to attend to, 





there is every indication that in a few years the | 


more than any other sort of caterpillar—first newcomers will be well scattered through all 


buds, then blossoms, then foliage, leaving one 
tree when stripped, and marching to the next. 
They are not bad-looking caterpillars—an inch 





may succeed in keeping the gipsy-moth to herself, 
this latest pest may flutter as far as the Pacific. 


THE GOVERNOR=GENERAL OF CANADA 





thing to 


Tike remember 


, of the Governor- 


General of Canada is that 
he can do no wrong in a 
political sense, just as the 
king can do no wrong. 
His ministers are held re- 
sponsible for every polit- 
ical act done in his name, 
and he can do no political 
act without the advice or 
consent of the Canadian ministry. 
no political party ever proposes to turn out 
a Governor-General. He is nominated by no 
party, but the two parties agree to let the king 
and his ministers propose to the Canadian 
government some gentleman to represent the 
constitutional position in Canada which the king 
occupies in Britain. 

So all Canadians accept him, being sure that 
he will do as the king does—namely, follow the 
advice of any party that may be in power, give 
the ministers chosen by that party his best 
advice, but leave them alone to govern the 
country, while he reigns in the king’s name. 





Besides all this, the Governor-General is the | 


head of sgciety at Ottawa, the capital, and where- 
soever else his journeyings may take him through 
all the vast Canadian regions; and he is the 
person to whom all parties in the country look 
to hold justly the balance, that none shall take 


unjust advantage of another, that none shall | 
destroy the public credit, or diminish the reputa- | 
tion of the civil service, or plunge the country | 


into trouble with other powers. 


in imperial affairs,—that is, in affairs that involve | 
the mother country,—for there he acts as the | 


mouthpiece of a ministry at home, and it would 


responsibility for any step the governor thought 
necessary. 
» governor, as an official, can do no wrong. 


WHAT IS EXPECTED OF HIM. 


dent. Hea is expected to encourage 
good doctors and good hospitals by 
visiting the wards and seeing the sick. He is 
expected to encourage literature. He is expected | 
to show his countenance in all the provinces | 
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quarrels made up, and 
part of what a governor 
is expected to do is to see 
if he cannot heal quarrels. 
You may think that this 
must be the hardest task 
of all, but the peace- 
maker has also been 
called blessed. Now, did 
you ever see two persons 
who had had some little 
trouble feel more inclined 
to make matters up after 


In Canada | a good dinner? Well, the governor is expected 


to be a good dinner-giver. 

People meet at his table who have not met 
before except to argue against each other. Here 
they cannot argue against each other, but they 
are able to eat and drink together, and often 
find common sentiments which may unite them. 
Thus in his social relations the governor is a post- 
prandial peacemaker, and may be said to be 
blessed. 


EXACTLY WHAT HE THINKS. 
H® may often set matters straight 
which have gone wrong through 
misunderstanding. He is happy in that 
he has to make no speeches to please 


any political “gallery.” He can say exactly 
what he thinks right and best to say, for he has 





Thus it may fairly be said that the | 


E is expected to do in’ some ways | 
far more than the American Presi- | 


no enmity to fear. 
But tact and ability are necessary. 


If he 
has not ability, his usefulness would be gone, 


its common | 


or with Paris green, or | 


| New England, and that, while Massachusetts | 


If he has | 
not the first, he loses the sympathy without | 
which his words of encouragement, praise or | 
| suggestion would be worse than useless. 
The Governor-General, again, can do no wrong | 


for he would have little influence with his min- | 


isters. He has to follow the currents of thought 


| on all public questions in the country whose 
be difficult or impossible for the ministry in these | 


days of quick communication not to take full | 


government is administered in his name. 


the people. It will be seen from this how differ- 
ent the system in Canada is from that which 
makes a change for a term of four years impos- 
sible after the election of a President. The 
whole policy of the country may be changed at 
any moment in Canacla. 


A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


HE governor, during the time he is 
at the capital, must always see 
and sign all executive acts of the 
ministry. He does not attend the 
meetings of the House of Commons or Senate. 
He opens the session with ceremony, and leaves 
both houses to conduct their debates free of the 
constraint or encouragement of his presence. 
He attends his own office, which is provided for 
him at Parliament Buildings, seeing there any 
who desire an interview. But he is not at the 
mercy of interviewers, as is the President 
of the United States. Except at the annual 
grand reception, he does not receive all who 
come. 
He has few offices to dispose of, and therefore 
his time is not often taken up with office-seekers. 





To all who have any claim to be heard he is! 


accessible, but the mere chattering loafer is dis- 
couraged. This remark applies quite as much 
to audiences given in the provinces as at the 
capital. 

Some of the pleasantest holidays he has may 
be spent in visiting the United States. It is 
always a great advantage to any one at the head 
of the Canadian government to know well the 
leading men of the United States, and to cultivate 
that friendship which should be a second nature 
between the citizens of these countries. It was 
a great satisfaction to me to have the honor to 
receive as my guest the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and the brotherly welcome given 
to me at Washington is one of my most pleasant 

| memories. 

Wherever I entered the United States it was 
the same. On one occasion in the far northwest 
of Montana the commander of an American fort 
which I had reached 


placed in office in Canada, without an appeal to | 








seven with great additional territories, and when 
Ottawa itself was only a small lumbering town. 

The members of both Houses of Parliament 
are always first bidden to the dinners, and many 
strangers on their way to the Pacific, or coming 
only for a tour from the United States, are 
bidden to the smaller gatherings. But the best 
scenes are not within, but without the doors in 
winter, when as many as one thousand or fifteen 
hundred are invited to take part in the toboggan- 
ing, curling, skating and other pastimes to which 
the electric cars bring them along the mile and a 
half of road that separates the cedar and hard- 
wood enclosures round Government House from 
the streets of the capital. 

Bonfires blaze, throwing ruddy lights on the 
snow, the visitors equipped in bright blanket 
dresses and tuque caps ascend with their tobog- 
gans to the platforms commanding the slides, 
and seating themselves on the slight wooden 
rafts, shoot down the icy ways. Chinese lanterns 
show their course as they flash along the white 
alleys cut through the green cedar groves. 


SKATES AND TOBOGGANS. 


NE of the skating-rinks where 

skating dances by torchbearers are 

often carried on is surrounded .by a 

pine wood, and is in close neighborhood 

to the toboggan-slides, so that all the fun can be 

seen and enjoyed as a whole. A rustic log hut 

gives a place where refreshments are served. 

These entertainments, begun in 1879 in imita- 

tion of the fétes given by Louis Napoleon in 

the Bois de Boulogne, greatly exceed in beauty 

their French models, and have ever since been 

very popular. The governor often goes to 

Montreal, Toronto or Quebec, to partake of 
similar hospitality there. — 

After the hot suns of April have broken up 
the ice, journeys are undertaken by the governor 
to the provinces, even the most remote being 
visited and cheered and encouraged in its indus- 
trial life. He has often seen wide districts to 
which his ministers have never penetrated, and 
has been able to bring their wants to the 

sympathetic notice of 





with a company of 
Canadian mounted 
police, asked that my 
men should be drawn 
up into line on parade 
before returning, and 
we had the pleasure 
of seeing the blue and 
the red uniforms 
standing in one line, 
shoulder to shoulder. 
Of the social duties 
discharged by the gov- 
ernor, it is not neces- 


sary to say much. 
These are alike every- 
where. 


He has almost as 
many hands to shake 
on New-year’s day 
as has the President. 
He stands with all his 
ministers for a long 
time, and in uniform 
receives all who care 
to come and wish him 








his advisers. 

Tn light birch canoes 
he can then fish the 
giant salmon from the 
clear pools and chill- 
ing rivers among the 
wood-covered hills of 
the Atlantic seaboard, 
or wander far beyond 
the Great Lakes 
through chain after 
chain of the smaller 
water spaces, where 
the pines are yet un- 
touched by the ax, and 
the ducks and geese 
come’ in the autumn 
from the solitary wil- 
dernesses of the north. 

He might, were it 
not that he would get 
beyond post and tele- 
graph and knowledge 
of his government, go 
on north ward until the 
sea of James Bay and 








a happy New-year; 
| and at Ottawa in Jan- 
| uary the year always 
| looks as if it would be happy. The air is then 
delightfully keen and clear and dry, and the 
snow sparkles gloriously under the sun, and 
Parliament is to meet in February, and the 
politicians are all refreshed by their holidays, 
and good-naturedly “spoiling for a fight.” The 
country has rested from the labor of the autumn, 
and every one is rejoicing in the beautiful winter, 
and the rest given by it to men’s nerves and to the 
soil. 

It is only in the forests that the labor of the 


hauling logs to the streams, to be carried away 
by the freed waters in the spring, has multiplied 
the task of the woodsmen. 


| THE FINE CANADIAN HOSPITALITY. 


He is expected to advise the imperial govern- | 
ment on the position of affairs in Canada, not for | 


the purpose of any interference, because Canada 
in domestic affairs is independent, but in order 
that any imperial matter affecting Canada may 


be thoroughly understood, and the wishes of the | 


country supported. 


The governor has to be in constant touch with | 


his ministers, who are “his” merely by courtesy, 
for they are nominated by the chief of the 
majority in the House of Commons, who becomes 
prime minister. 

The governor keeps in touch with the cabinet 
|not by attendance at meetings, but through 


and make speeches, sometimes in French, some- | passing on all executive resolutions of the cabinet. 
times in English—and he must say nothing about | These must be signed by the governor to be 


polities, 
beauties or advantages to be seen or had in 
the neighborhood. He must commend the local 


industry, and express hopes for the advent of | 


means of communication, and yet he must promise 
no new railways or canals, for he might promise 
more than his minister responsible for such 
things may be able to perform. 

There is always an advantage in having 


He is expected to talk of the natural | 





valid. Were he to refuse to sign an important 
order, such order being a resolution of the cabinet, 
the ministry must resign. The governor would 
then have to call to his councils another prime 
minister, who would take the responsibility of 
the governor’s act, and try to get, at a general 
election, a majority of the House of Commons in 
favor of the new ministry. 

No policy can be altered, no new ministry 





HE season will soon be at its height 

in “surprise” visits, in balls and 
dinner-parties and snow-shoe tramps. 

The sleigh-bells and the churches ring 

in the New-year. The governor and his staff 
go back to their official abode, full of plans to 
entertain the people of the Canadian capital. 
And nowhere is hospitality more generously 


enjoyed, for none has ever found the Canadians | 


sparing of acknowledgment to those who have 
done their best for them. 

There is not the languid acceptance of hospi- 
tality, with the after sneers at the host, too often 
heard in Europe. No; it is the healthy, happy 
and manly thanks for greeting as honestly and 
warmly given—a real pleasure equally shared 
and afterward joyously remembered. 


The building in which the entertainments are 


given is by no means what it might have been 
were it originally designed for government use. 
There are two large rooms for dining-room and 
assembly-room. There is the older part of the 
house where rooms of very moderate size served 
the family of the Governor of Canada when 
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lumberman’s ax has increased, and the work of | 


}and quiet waters of the 
| seaboard. 


Canada meant only two provinces instead of | 





the subpolar ocean 
opened before him at 
the wide mouths of the 
mighty rivers. There is no enjoyment: greater 
than the descent of the great rapids of these 
tremendous streams. But duty compels him to 
stay where he may be heard from. Now the 
central provinces are laced with telegraph-wires, 
so that he may see all these regions, from the 
enormous wheat farms of Manitoba to the dis- 
tant settlements of Edmonton, not far from the 
foot-hills of the Rockies. 

And then another world begins—a world of 
vast alpine Sierras, of brawling torrents and yet 
more mighty forests, whose trees reach to one 
hundred or two hundred feet in height, clothing 
in dense masses steep slopes and cafions. And 
beyond this he comes at last to the long fields 
island-sown Pacific 
Far north of this land is again the 
frontier country of Alaska, where gold in fabu- 
lous quantities is being found. There again the 
need of good government is apparent, so that a 
travelling official has much to think about; as 
well as an infinite amount to see and admire. 
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BY RAYMOND L. DITMARS. 
Curator of Reptiles, New York Zoological Park. 


[O) house of the New York Zodlogical Park 


Ps Re Eee) is the twelve-foot alligator known as 
a Mosey.” When this ponderous saurian 
places his great fore paws on the incline leading 
from his tank and, raising his head, 
bellow thundering through the building, nervous 


NE of the finest specimens in the reptile- 


sends his 








Se 


visitors turn to the door, for the roar of a giant 
alligator is alarming, and seldom heard far from 
the rivers and bayous of the South. 

When the alligator arrived, the park was 
about to be opened. Affairs were in a chaotic 
state. In one end of the temporary animal-yard 
was along concrete basin serving for the pelicans’ 
quarters. We partitioned off a large section of 
this for the accommodation of Old Mousey and 
several smaller specimens. 

For some weeks after his arrival the big alli- 
gator showed little appetite, but after that time 
his internal longings became so energetic that it 
took two men to keep him from swallowing 
everything in sight, including themselves. Then 
it was decided to remove all the alligators into 
the reptile-house, where their commodious tank 
had been completed. 

The smaller specimens were disposed of easily. 
Gunny-sacks were placed over their heads and 
shoulders, and pulled tight. ‘They were deposited 
on wheelbarrows and carted to their permanent 
abode. But a feat of engineering was yet to be 
accomplished in the removal of Old Mosey. 

A number of park employés gathered to assist 
me in this seemingly heroic undertaking, but 
they were dismissed, with the exception of the two 
reptile-keepers, Charles Snyder and Fred Dahl. 
To drag the big alligator into his crate and use 
that as a conveyance meant to rope him round 
the neck, and irritate him considerably. After 
the training he had so far undergone, it was 
argued, such a course would be in every way 
inappropriate. 

A strong oak door swung from a tool-house 
near by, and we decided to utilize this. It was 
carried into the alligator enclosure and placed a 
few feet in front of Old Mosey, whose eyes were 
closed in an after-dinner nap. 

Fifty feet of rope were made ready, and the 
alligator was given a gentle poke. With an air 
of the utmost laziness, Old Mosey waddled 
forward and spread his body over the door with 
seeming satisfaction. This was even better than 
had been expected. Again the creature’s eyes 
closed slowly as the sunlight wooed him into 
slumber. 

‘The rope was passed under the door and over 
the reptile’s shoulders several times, care being 
taken to make the operation as delicate as pos- 














sible. Old Mosey breathed heavily, as if the 
The | 


operation was not: entirely unpleasant. 





MRS. DALLY AND JIM SAT ON THE 
STEPS OF A BUILDING IN THE 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


process was repeated farther down the body. A | reading was the result of his labors. 
slip-noose was then made on each section of the | to turn a page. 


rope, which the men began slowly tightening, | 








feeding, which usually kept the water in a more | eyes gleamed hungrily. Involuntarily Old Mosey 
or less polluted state. | opened his cavernous jaws, and the chicken was 
The training began with a fast of about three | quickly cast inside. Observing the effect of the 
weeks. Then the keepers stood on the sand-| manceuver, he repeated it. 
bank by the pool, and offered the alligators| On the next feed-day the big alligator yawned 
tempting morsels on the ends of long poles. The | energetically as the food came into view. Soon 
suspicious reptiles gazed longingly at‘ the food, | after the others began similar tactics. And now, 
and swam about the poles, but made no venture |} when the keepers throw back the iron gate which 
to satisfy their yearnings. leads to the sand-bank, they are greeted with a 
The operation was repeated. At last an alli-| row of widely gaping white mouths, and the 
gator snapped a fish from one of the poles, and | process of feeding passes down the line, each 
came back to repeat the operation. His example | animal awaiting his turn with short grunts of 
was soon followed by the others. The poles | impatience. ® 
were made shorter, and the beasts grew bolder. Thus it might be said that Old Mosey and his 
One day Keeper Snyder stood holding a portion | companion alligators have received an elementary 
of chicken over the pool. Seven pairs of green | education through their appetites. 


OLD MRS. DALLY*S LESSON 
QYEBY/ SARAH 


Tr HE farmhouse JAN, 
stood in th ag 

midst of fields P a 
that on two sides spread 
as far as the eye could 
reach, with here and 
there a stretch of wood- 











Mrs. Dally answered. 
“T’d just love to see 
it! I ain’t never seen 
nothin’.” 

“It'd be heaps 0’ 
money,”’ her daughter 
answered. “An’ any- 
land, and here and there how, ’tain’t goin’ to be 
other farmhouses, while the red clay roads went | tell nex’ year. Luke knows’bout it.” Then she 
straight away, or zigzagged at various angles | went into the house again. 
between the various fences. “Aunt Sally don’t favor it much,”’ Jim said, 

From the mountains to the east this valley | slowly. 
looked a map of living color, green in spring, or| “Aunt Sally ain’t been long married, chile,’’ 
gold in summer, or party-colored as now, when | his grandmother answered, “an’ she thinks jest 
the autumn hues touched the woods and the | what her man thinks, and what her old mammy 
fields were brown with plowing, or faded yellow | thinks don’t mean nothin’ now. Ole people 
with stubble; but always it was full of color and | ain’t much ’count, anyhow.” The boy looked 
repose. | puzzled. 

The public road went by the house, and there; “But I favors the show, boy,’’ Mrs. Dally 
neighbors passed, and pack pedlers, who sold | went on, more briskly. “It’s fine! Jest look 
many gorgeous things and brought newspapers | at all them posts!’ pointing to a row of stately 
of age, and sometimes of distinction ; also pedlers | Corinthian columns. “They runs plumb roun’ 
in wagons, who purchased eggs, chickens, butter | that house! My gracious, but I’d love to see it! 
and the like, for which they paid cash, and which | No, | ain’t never seen nothin’.” Her look left 
they sold at the railway-station, where an agent | the pictures and went far afield for a little while. 
bought for distant markets. | Then suddenly, almost with a start, she came 
_ Old Mrs, Dally sat now on the piazza, knitting, | back to her knitting. 

while on the steps at her feet a boy was reading, After that she continued to glance at the 
slowly from a newspaper. Jim went to school | pictures, but not as one seeing them, and she 
in the months when it was open, and this painful helped only mechanically when Jim turned 
the page. Then while he gazed, she 
returned vigorously to her knitting. “I 
must git these socks done,” she said. 
“You set down on the steps.” 

The boy looked at her wistfully. Her 
sympathy had never failed before. She 
caught the look, nodded and smiled; 
then her needles flashed more swiftly 
than ever. 

The next morning, when with the 
earliest light the farm was astir, Mrs. 
Dally moved more briskly than usual, 
and in the spring-house busied herself 
setting certain pats of butter to one 
side. In the outhouses, too, she was 
very diligent in gathering up eggs. She 
got quite a basketful, and returning, she 
met her daughter. 

“Ts them all the aigs, mammy ?”’ she 
asked. 

“No, these is Brownie’s aigs, an’ the 
speckly hens’ an’ the black hens’ an’ 
the white hens’— jest my own hens. I 
ain’t tuck none from yo’ hens; and I’m 
a-takin’ the butter from my cows, too, 
Sally. I aims to sell it over to the 
depot.” 

“Clean over to the railroad! How’s 
you goin’? Iuke’s got the mule and 
the mare, too.” 

“?Tain’t too fur to walk,” and Mrs. 
Dally hurried out to the spring-house. 
The daughter looked after her, then 
took out her back comb thoughtfully, 
He paused | twisted her hair a little, and stuck the comb in 
again. 

Jim was waiting in the spring-house, holding 














ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 


“Gee, granny !”’ he cried. ‘Look here!” and 


until each bent down fora long pull. The rope | he scrambled to his knees to lay the paper on her | atin bucket. “Is you sho’ ’nough goin’, granny ?” 


creaked as strong arms did their work. 


It took | lap. 
but a minute to knot the ropes, and the big alli- | bout. 


gator was a prisoner. 


The monster opened his eyes slowly. 


terminated with a roar like that of a machine 
gun. 
of his body free, he concentrated his energies in 


that appendage, which went into instant commis- | the nex’ word ? 


sion, and threw Snyder suddenly up from the 
ground. He landed in a rather uncomfortable 


position, looking bewildered, but in a moment | “Plan; them’s the plan how they’ll look. 


he was pluckily blindfolding the reptile. 


His | the paper, the boy getting on his feet to look over 
capacious lungs inflated until the ropes creaked | her shoulder. “Is they done finished a’ready ?” 
with tension; then he uttered a hiss which | she asked, slowly. 


Finding his powerful tail the only portion | what that means, granny.” 


“Them’s the buildings we’ve been readin’ | he asked. 

Ain’t they big? Gee!’’ | “Gimme that bucket, boy, an’ you’ll see.” 
Mrs. Dally adjusted her spectacles and took | Quickly she packed the butter in the bucket, 
covered it with a wet cloth, and fitted the top in 
securely. ‘“‘Now git yo’ shoes, Jim.” 

Very soon the two emerged from the house, 
followed by Sally. ‘If you’d ’a’ told Luke, mam- 
my,” she remonstrated, “he’d ’a’ left you the 
mare. ”Tain’t doin’ him jestice fer you to walk.” 
It’s short.’’ “Thanky, chile, but I’m not aimin’ to disfur- 
“P-]-a-n, plan.” nish Luke of nothin’. I’m stout yit to walk, 
“Law, yes, chile!” and Mrs. Dally nodded. | an’ we’ve got some bread an’ apples to stay us. 
My | Far’well! We’ll be back sooner’n you think. 
The pedler | If Jack Downs comes along, you kin let him 


Then Jim spelled, “A-c-c-e-p-t-e-d. I dunno 


**Me, nuther,” Mrs. Dallyanswered. “What’s 





gracious, but I’d love to see ’em! 


A “stone-boat” was procured, and the other | man said things was comin’ from everywhars to | have the balance of the aigs an’ butter if you 


men were recalled. 


It took fourteen men to | this centennial—somethin’. 
place the alligator’s stretcher on the sledge, and | other long word. 


I’ve done forgot the want to. Far’well!’ 
I wish to gracious you an’ me| It was a long tramp to the station, but Mrs. 


a number more to drag him over to the reptile- | could git to see it!” | Dally and Jim stepped along cheerily, Jim from 


house. 


the quarters where he is now on exhibition. 


is thrown without ceremony. 


On the edge of the great pool the ropes 
were loosened, and with a splash which involved | 
everybody standing near by, Old Mosey went into | is right white, an’ the man said thar’d be such 
In most zodlogical gardens alligators take their | 
food from the bottom of the tank, into which it | edges,’’ and Jim ran his finger across the picture, 
\ But 1 determined | “must be the lights. 
to educate the alligators of the Zodlogical Park. | 
The reptiles must Jearn to take their food, con- | came out of the house. 
sisting of fowls and fishes, by opening their | Luke told ’bout—the big show over to Nash- 
mouths to receive it, like captive hippopotami. | ville,” and she, too, leaned over the pictures. 
This would do away with the old practice of | 


“Clean over to Nashville, granny !’’ time to time looking curiously at his grandmother, 
“°Tis fur; but look, Jim, all them buildings who seemed to have changed so much and so 
radically. What ailed her? It was almost noon 
when the station came in sight, and Mrs. Dally 
paused. They were on the edge of a wood, from 
which a small stream flowed out to the road. 

*“We'll set the bucket in the water,’ she said, 
“an’ I’m most feard to look in to see if it’s got 
sof’. An’ we'll eat some bread.’’ She put the 
bueket in the deepest part of the stream and 
drew from her pocket a pone of corn bread. 

“Tt looks right good,’”’ she went on, breaking 


a lot o’ lights that night’d be turned to day.” 
“All them white p’ints stickin’ out round the 


Gee!” 


“What you got, mammy ?” anda young woman 
“That must be what 


“The centennial, the pedler man called it,’ 
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it, ‘an’ yo’ apples is in the aig-basket. Sally’s 
*bout gittin’ dinner now.” They ate in silence 
after this. Then Jim put on his shoes, and 
Mrs. Dally investigated the butter, finding to 
her joy that it was still firm. 

On they went, Jim munching an apple, and 
his grandmother seeming to talk to herself, for 
she nodded now and then and shook her head. 
As. she neared the station a voice hailed her : 

“Mornin’, Mis’ Dally! What you doin’ so fur 
from home—walkin’ ?” 

She looked up quickly. ‘Mornin’, Israel!’ 
she answered. “What you doin’ so fur from 
home—nothin’ ?”” 

The man laughed. ‘‘Peddlin’, is you? 
Smith takin’ too big a share?’’ 

“Tf you was ’tendin’ to yo’ business, Israel 
Pullen, you’d not have time to bother ’bout other 
folks. Come on, Jim.” 

The man leaning against the hitching - post 
laughed again. Mrs. Dally increased her pace 
and went quickly into the station. She found 
that the shipping agent had a shop across the 
railway. She was not long in reaching it. The 
agent was reading a paper aloud to another man 
and did not see her. 

“Butter is going up,” he read. “But it won’t 
go up here yet,” he added. “Downs wanted 
twenty-five cents his last trip. I gave him twenty- 
two, and eighteen cents for eggs.”’ 

“You kin have mine fer that,’’ Mrs. Dally 
interrupted. The man dropped the paper. The 
other man laughed and looked over his shoulder. 

I’ve got five pounds o’ butter, good an’ fresh,” 
Mrs. Dally went on, “‘an’ three dozen aigs; an’ 
Jim, here, goes to school; he kin do the figgerin’ 
fer you.” 

“What’s your name, ma’am?” and the agent 
came to the counter. 

‘*Nancy Dally, an’ all the valley knows me.” 

“T’ll take your things, and it comes to one 
dollar and sixty-four cents. Or will you trade 
for anything in the store?” 

“No, I’m ’bleeged ; I’m not tradin’. 
take all I bring ?’’ 

“7 will.” 

“An’ gimme jest what you gives Jack 
Downs?” 

“Just the same.” 

“Well, good mornin’ !” and taking the money, 
Mrs. Dally left the shop, meeting Israel Pullen 
outside. 

“Been findin’ out how Jack Downs makes 
money ?” he asked. 

“No; I’m wonderin’, Israel, why you don’t 
find out?” and she and Jim turned away, while 
the men in the shop joined in Israel’s lazy laugh. 

Reaching the stream, Mrs. Dally sat down. 
“I’m goin’ to count my money, boy, an’ see how 
much Jack Downs makes buyin’ my butter fer 
fifteen cents an’ my aigs fer ten.” 

“Tt’s a long ways to pack ’em, granny.” 

“Maybe, but my ole foots ain’t bein’ used fer 
nothin’ else jest now. Laws-a-mussy!” drawing 
from her pocket the pair of socks she had hastened 
to finish. “If I didn’t fergit em! Well, they’ll 
keep.” 

As they ate supper that evening Luke broke 
the silence. “It beats me, Aunt Nancy,’ he 
said, “what you’s peddlin’ fer.” 

“Money,” Mrs. Dally answered. 

“T s’pose you mean I ain’t turned over nothin’ 
from the crap; but thar’s expenses.” 

“I don’t mean nothin’, Luke, but what I says, 
an’ I’ll be certain not to sell nothin’ but what’s 
mine. ‘The crap goes to s’pote us all, an’ I ain’t 
seekin’ to go back o’ our ’greement; but I’m 
wantin’ a little money, an’ I’m a-goin’ to make 
it, that’s all.” 

“But folks’ll b’lieve —” 

“Jest what they want to b’lieve, Luke, num- 
mine what you tell ’em. Now I’m goin’ to 
bed,”’ and she went through an open door into 
the next room. 

Days and weeks and months passed; winter 
with snow and ice, spring with rain and wind, 
but Mrs. Dally did not falter in her peddling. 
Back and forth she went to the railway, with 
Jim always beside her, and with an energy about 
her that was almost rough. Sally cried secretly 
and Luke was uneasy. 

“Tf she’d tell us what she wants with money I 
could git it,’’ he said. 

“Tf she wants it so bad,” Israel Pullen an- 
swered, “she could take the farm back an’ make 
it a heap easier.” 

“She’s more’n welcome. 
an’ Sally’s share.” 

“T heard the ole man lef’ it all to Mis’ Dally.” 

Luke shook his shoulders. “Well, s’pose 
that’s so. She’s done give Sally things, an’ 
that’s Sally’s share, ain’t it?’ 

“When a pusson gives me anythin’, I says 
thanky. I don’t talk ’bout no share. You’ve 
got a mighty easy place, Luke Smith,’’ and 
Israel walked slowly away. 

June came, and the pedler, passing, paused to 
tell of the glories of the Centennial Exposition. 
He had gaudy prints which he gave when the 
gift was justified; but Mrs. Dally was not 
tempted. Her eyes shone and she asked many 
questions. She gave the man his dinner and he 
gave her a picture. 

“Tt’ll be ready by July, will it?” she said, and 
put the picture where Jim had to stand on a 
| chair to admire it. Then she went away to her 
| churning. 
| On the first day of August Mrs. Dally and 
Jim were very glad to get home. It was hot, 
| and the station had been like an oven, but Mrs. 
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Dally’s spirits were unusually high. Reaching | 
home, she had found Luke leaning over the gate, | 
and Sally sitting on the steps, holding her apron | 


as if she had been wiping her eyes. 

“Waitin’ fer us, Luke?” Mrs. Dally asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, an’ to tell you sump’n.” 

“Well, lemme git in an’ set down.” Luke 
stood aside, then followed to the piazza. “It’s 
been powerful hot,” Mrs. Dally went on, taking 
off her bonnet and fanning herself with a turkey 
wing. ‘An’ what’s Luke’s news?” 

“Nothin’ much, only if you ain’t satisfied, we’s 
willin’ to pack up an’ go.” 

“So that’s yo’ news! Well, lemme talk, an’ 
don’t say nothin’, Luke an’ Sally. Fust, I ain’t 
never been outer this valley. Gal an’ woman 
I’ve lived right here; born an’ raised an’ married 
right here. An’ my han’s is always been full 
0’ work, so’s I ain’t never had time to think 
*bout nothin’ but gettin’ my work done. But 
since Sally an’ you’s runnin’ the place, an’ I 
ain’t needed, I’ve done got restless, an’ all my 
peddlin’s been to git money togo. An’ to-morrow 








we're goin’, me an’ Jim, goin’ to the centennial, 
an’ I ain’t sayin’ how long we’ll stay. 1 prom- 
ised Jim’s mammy and daddy—both died in 
these arms—that I’d never leave him, an’ I 
won't. 

“Yes, we’re goin’. All my chilluns is dead 
or married, an’ my ole man’s gone, an’ settin’ 
idle I seem to see ’em an’ hear ’em, an’ such 
a longin’ grips me I can’t stan’ it! An’ I 
"lowed if I had a fine show an’ strange folks 
an’ travellin’ on the train to think ’bout, I’d not 
be so lonesome. Don’t say nothin’, Luke an’ 
Sally, ’cause I done bought the tickets. I ain’t 
seen nothin’ in all my life ’cep’ cattle an’ trees 
an’ neighbors, an’ I’m tired !’’ 

She flung her apron over her head, and in the 
astonished silence that fell she rocked back and 
forth for a moment, then rose quickly. “I ain’t 
no mo’ use, an’ I’m goin’ to git out fer a while,” 
she continued, “‘ ’cep’ if we likes livin’ thar,’’ 
and she went into the house. 

Mrs. Dally and Jim sat on the steps of a 
building in the exposition grounds. They sat 
very close together, as if to show that they did 
not claim much room, and from time to time, as 
they ate their corn pone, they threw wary glances 
at a policeman who had frightened and bewil- 
dered them by ordering them up from where 
they had been sitting flat on the grass. 

They had arrived the evening before, and had 
been taken to lodgings by a kindly man, and 
later to the grounds, where the display of fire- 
works had filled them with astonishment that 
amounted to dismay, and instead of the glory of 
the “New Jerusalem” that Mrs. Dally had 
imagined, had seemed far more the fires of the 
“Judgment Day.” 

Their lodgings had seemed dreadful to them, 
too, and the food strange. That morning the 
woman had demanded her payment, and the 
amount had made Mrs. Dally breathless. Now 
they sat eating their bread silently, until Jim 
said, “We ain’t seen all yit, granny.” 

*“An’ we never will,’? Mrs. Dally answered. 
“But le’s go an’ see all we kin befo’ I settles 
things.” Rising, she took up her basket and her 
turkey wing. Slowly, aimlessly, they wandered 
in and out of buildings, gazing about ignorantly, 
silently, until they reached a structure that looked 
cool and that seemed empty of people. 

“M-a-c-h-i-n-e-r-y,” Jim spelled, and an at- 
tendant translated, ‘‘Machinery.” 

“Kin I go in an’ res’?” Mrs. Dally asked. 
“I’m that tired!’’ and gaining permission, they 
entered as to a haven of refuge. 

All about were engines of many kinds, moving 
smoothly and smelling of oil, but the chatter of | 
the crowds and the amused glances for the old 
woman were absent, and there was no policeman 
in sight. “You kin go outside,” Mrs. Dally said 
to Jim, giving him an apple, “but don’t go fur,” 
and the child went out of the door. 

Mrs. Dally sat still for a time, with her face 
fallen into lines of weariness, almost of despair. 
Then an object caught her wandering glance— 
an old spinning-wheel! The attendant saw her 
start. 

**Y ou know spinning-wheels,”’ he said. ‘Over 
there is all the machinery that ever made cloth, 
from the spinning-wheel to the latest invention.” 

“Yes, sir,”” Mrs. Dally answered. “Thanky, 
I know ; you needn’t come,” and she crossed the 
hall alone. 

She looked at the old wheel wistfully. It was 
just like her own that had been her mother’s and 
her grandmother’s. She sat down close to it. 
Her grandmother had been a great spinner and 
weaver, and Sally was smart about it, too. She 
could see her own mother sitting beside the | 
wheel as she first remembered her, always 80 | 
busy, so cheerful, and when old age came she | 
had been so patient, and she must have been | 
lonely. 

She, herself, loved to spin. Her husband used | 
to watch her, and her little children pulling at | 
her skirts—somehow she seemed to have deserted 
them! No—no—of course not! Her head | 
drooped, she closed her eyes—her thoughts went 
on. Sally would be sitting on the piazza now; 
and the other day when she had come home, and 
Luke— Luke was a good boy—spoke about going 
away, Sally had been crying. 

The steady whir of the machinery and the 
coolness of the building brought back to her the 
stream where she and Jim always rested on 
their way to the station. The sound of the water 


and the coolness of the wood seemed to be about 
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her. Yes, Sally would be on the piazza about 
this time, and Luke down in the fields. Sally 
had been a good child,—Sally was her baby,— 
and she had made Sally and Luke feel unwel- 
come ! 

She raised her head suddenly, and turned the 
wheel with a quick spin. 

“No handling, old lady!’’ and the attendant 
crossed to her. 

Mrs. Dally almost sprang up. “ Here’s a 
quarter if I’ve hurt anythin’,” she said, impa- 
tiently. 

“All right, I don’t want your money.” 

“Ts you payin’ fer somethin’ mo’, granny ?’’ 
and Jim crept to her side. 

“No, chile, but I’s found out somethin’, an’ 
I’m goin’ home.” 

“Ts you, granny?” A light sprang to the 
boy’s eyes. “I’d heap ruther plow. Le’s go!” 

There was not a glimmer in the east when 
Mrs. Dally and Jim reached the home station, 
and the man suggested that they wait until it 
was light; but Mrs. Dally declined. “I mus’ git 
home,”’ she said, and her voice broke a little. 

How fresh it was—the silent night growing 





was laughin’ at me. An’ my ole man was thar, 
too, lookin’ oneasy, an’ my little dead chillun 
a-pullin’ at my frock. All that set my heart 


a-grippin’ me here at home had followed me, an’ | 


my baby, my little Sally,—I know I have hurted 
her feelin’s,—was thar, too, an’ was a-callin’ me, 
jan’ I riz right up an’ come, an’I hopes you’s 
| glad, chillun?” She looked wistfully from one 
| to the other. 
| ‘“Co’se, mammy, we’s glad, me an’ Luke!” 

And Sally poured her mother’s cup of coffee, and 
| Luke piled food on her plate. 
| Thanky, chillun, thanky, an’ don’t you ery, 
Sally. 
; Only me, an’ fer a while I was rale onrighteous ; 
| but the good Lord has done sot me straight now, 
| when I don’t d’serve no sich mussy, an’ showed 

me what I is. The fust thing to say howdy to 
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| me this mornin’ was the ole gander, a-stretchin’ 
his neck through the gate like he knowed a ole 
goose was a-comin’ home, an’ that is what I’s 
p’inted out to be, an’ I oughter found it out 
’thout havin’ to go galoopin’ off to no show! I 
had to laugh, but my heart was in my mouth. 
Now,” she rose and held up her right hand 
solemnly, “‘witness all, that I never was so glad 
fer nothin’ in all my life as fer you chillun an’ 
fer my home!” 
And the sun, striking over the mountains, 
| Gootes in at the door, filled the old home with 
| God’s own glory, and shone reflected on the tired 


Youain’t done nothin’, no mo’ has Luke. | old face. 


“Yes,” dropping her hand on her daughter’s 
| shoulder, ‘‘what is give to us, that is bes’ fer us. 
Amen!” And Jim and Sally and Luke were 


| still as if a prayer had been said. 
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DRAWN BY H. M. BRETT. 


THEY SCALED THE SMOOTH FACE OF 


A CLIFF 


gray as they stepped along the familiar road, 
and the sound of the stream that seemed as if it 
sang a welcome. “Good, clean water!’’ the old 
woman said, and stopped to drink. 

“T’ll tuck off my shoes,” and Jim stepped into 
the water with a chuckle. 

On they went, the east shining dimly, the earth 
all dewy fresh, the shadowy woods beginning to 
show green. ‘“‘We’llgit home fer breakfas’,” Jim 


said, walking on more happily than he had done | 


Since his grandmother had begun to peddle. 
“An’ the victuals’ll be fit to eat,’”’ Mrs. Dally 

answered. 

since I bought them tickets.” 


Although the sun had not risen, it was quite | 


light when they turned the last bend in the road. 
“Thar ’tis!” the old woman cried, her eyes 
shining behind her spectacles. “An’ look how 
purty the smoke comes out the chimbly! An’ 
thar’s the ole gander a-lookin’ through the gate— 
he’s lookin’ fer the ole goose. I’m a-comin’, the 
ole goose’s a-comin’!”” and she laughed almost 
hysterically. 

Jim threw open the gate. Sally ran to the 
door to be clasped in her mother’s trembling 
arms, and Luke, wonder-stricken, came in from 
the yard. 

“Fer mussy sake, chillun, be glad to see yo’ 
ole mammy!”’ Mrs. Dally cried. 

“We is glad!”’ Sally answered. “Pull off yo’ 
bornet, mammy, an’ draw up yo’ cheer. I’ve 
jest tuck up breakfas’. 1 was feared you never 
was comin’ home agin. Didn’t you have a good 
time?” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Mrs. 
Dally answered slowly. ‘Thar was a powerful 
sight o’ strange folks an’ a heap o’ curus things,”’ 
she said, “an’ at night I lowed they was aimin’ 
to sot the whole country afire. But it was all 
Strange to me an’ Jim, an’ we didn’t onderstand 
nothin’. An’ we didn’t seem to mean nothin’ to 
nobody. An’ we didn’t seem to know nothin’, 
not one thing tell I come up on an ole spinnin’- 
wheel. Then at las’ I knowed one thing—that 
I was jest a-longin’ an’ a-hankerin’ to come 
home.”” There was a catch in her voice and she 
paused for a moment. 


“In all that place full,” she went on, “that | 


was all I knowed. 
ole mammy a-stan’in’ by that wheel, an’ she 








“T’m feelin’ hongry fer the fust time | 


book if the adventures 
of the volunteers who 
went to South Africa to fight for 


[x 
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published. 
these men were really pathetic. 


means to return to America. 


to Lourenco Marques in Portu- 
guese territory, a miserably poor, 
unprogressive colony. A good 
many made their way northward 
into German East Africa, where 
some settled as colonists, and 
others roved about for a while as 
hunters and explorers. 

Among the latter was a young 
Scotch-Lrishman, Norval Mc- 
Clure by name, who hailed from 
New Jersey, near Newark. In 
company with a German bota- 
nist, named Ludwig Preuss, and 
an Arab rais (captain) of a 
dhow, or coasting-vessel, Me- 
Clure went prospecting in the 
Livingstone mountains, where 
they one day discovered a vast 
cave. 

To reach the entrance of the 
vzavern, they scaled the smooth 
face of a cliff, by means of a 


poles and tough vines. 

The opening was a nearly cir- 
cular hole, seven or eight feet in 
diameter, and led back into solid 
rock for about sixty feet. At 
the farther end of this singular 
natural corridor they came to a 
vast, dark room, which gave back 
| portentous echoes to their voices. McClure, 

who had brought up a few splints of dry, resi- 
| nous wood, now made use of them as torches. 
| The first large room was fifty-one paces in 


7h) * ! 
I would make a curious 


the Boers could be collected and | 
The cases of some of | daylight appeared. 


rude ladder thirty feet long, 
which they improvised from | 


cautiously toward it. Several cracks in the floor 
gave them trouble, but they crept forward, one 
behind another, for three hundred feet or more, 
and came to a narrow passage that led steeply 
down for fifty or sixty feet to a hole where bright 


This orifice, when they had descended to it, 


Many of them were left without | was found to open through the well-nigh perpen- 


dicular side of the mountain, fronting a ravine 


A considerable number went | where, at a great depth below, lay a narrow 


lake of sea-green water. 

Crawling down to the brink, first McClure, 
| then Preuss and the Arab rais peeped fearfully 
out. Concluding that it would be impossible to 
descend into the ravine, they started to creep 
back up the steep approach to the cave, which 
was here no wider than an ordinary staircase. 
McClure had reached the great, dark room again, 
the others being close behind him, when he saw 
the dull glow of a torch far away on the side 
from which they had come. It was the black 
sailor, Cufé, coming back with more splints for 
torches. 

Several times as they had come through this 
lofty room they had noticed low, snapping 
sounds, accompanied by a vague stir as of living 
creatures. It seemed to McClure, too, that he 
caught glimpses of minute, faintly shining points 
allabout. But although the explorers frequently 
stopped to listen, they had determined nothing 
with certainty. 

The Arab captain now called out to his servant 
to advance slowly and mind his steps. But the 
Zanzibari, being probably frightened, rushed 
toward the sound of their voices, with the result 
that a moment later he fell headlong into one of 
the chasms in the floor. As he went down he 
uttered a frightful yell, and that single loud ery 
appeared to act as a note of invocation to all the 
uncanny spirits of the cave. 

Instantly there broke forth a chorus of wild, 
harsh shrieks, a snapping and clacking as of a 
million jaws and beaks, a strange, hoarse squeak- 
ing as of ten thousand rusted hinges, and a 
deafening burst of noise like rumbling thunde 
| in subterranean vaults. 

The three explorers, who had started to hasten 





| length by twenty-two in width; and the roof|to Cufé’s assistance, were suddenly overborne 
was so lofty as not to be visible by the light of and pushed bodily backward down the steep 


the smoky torches. 


The most interesting feature here was the | furry bodies and madly flapping wings. 


presence, nearly midway, of two enormous carved 
stones which may once have served as altars for 
| prehistoric religious rites. Pottery shards were 
| also found scattered about the floor, which was 
so uniformly smooth as to suggest that it had 
been made so by human labor. 

Passing on from this room by an arched 
aperture at the farther end, they came into a 
succession of three smaller low rooms, nearly 
filled with recently formed stalactites hanging 
| like marble icicles from the roof. It was with 
| difficulty that they were able to creep through 
| them and pass on to a drier and more open 
| portion of the cave. Here they went through 


|two other large halls, one of which had eleven | 


| descent toward the hole by a rushing torrent of 

It was 
only by the utmost exertion of their strength, 
lying face downward and clutching at crevices 
and angles of the rocky floor of the passage, that 
they saved themselves from being carried out at 
the hole and hurled into the abyss below. 

The strange winged creatures were bats, as 
large as barn fowls, of a species hitherto unde- 
scribed. Cufé’s torch, or his shriek as he fell, 
had startled them from their roosting-places on 
the walls and roof of the cave, and set them 
flying out. For more than twenty minutes the 
outward flight of the bats continued without 
abatement. 

The men dared not stir or lift their heads, 
since the flying bodies were constantly hurtling 





| enormous stalactites in a row, like large Doric | past so close as to graze them. 


| columns, all stained dark red; the lime-water | 


was probably impregnated with oxid of iron. 

Next beyond this hall of the columns, they 
came into the largest apartment of all, ascending 
to it by a curious stairway, which, beyond doubt, 
had been fashioned by human hands. 

Here the explorers felt a warmth in marked 
contrast to the chill of the other portions of the 
cavern. As to the size or extent of this apart- 
ment they were unable to judge, except from the 
echoes; for the torches which McClure had 
brought were now all burned but two, which he 
held in reserve, for finding the way out. 

The Arab rais, however, proposed that they 
should remain where they were, while he sent 
his servant, a black Zanzibar sailor, named Cufé, 
back to the entrance to bring more splints; this 
being agreed on, one of the remaining torches was 
lighted and the black despatched on his errand. 

When he had gone the little party of three sat 
down to wait ; but as their eyes grew accustomed 





to the darkness, McClure discerned a faint 
gleam of pale light, apparently far away toward 
the other end of the cave. He was so sure at 


It *peared like I seen my | last that there was a hole leading out to day- 
| light in that direction that they began moving 





The living torrent slackened after a time and 
gradually ceased. Then McClure and his two 
companions made their way cautiously back into 
the large, dark room from which the bats had 
| emerged, shouting to Cufé. Obtaining no answer, 
| they lighted their last splint and made hasty 
| search for him. The narrow chasm into which 
he had fallen looked very deep. 

Again and again they shouted, but got no 
response. They dared not linger lest they should 
be lost in the darkness of the cavern; they beat 
a hasty retreat, reaching the first of the lofty 
rooms just as the splint was consumed. From 
this room they had literally to grope their way 
to the entrance. 

The sun had already set when they emerged 
from the cavern, and before more torchwood 
could be prepared, a fierce squall, accompanied 
by lightning and thunder, swept the mountain- 
side. But they at last procured another armful 
of splints and reéntered the cave, to renew the 





search for the missing Zanzibari. The chasm 
proved to be very deep. Splints dropped into it 
fell sheer down for forty or fifty feet. The 
explorers were unable to find Cufé, who had 
undoubtedly been killed outright. 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mexico is not seriously troubled with the 
“third term issue.’’ President Diaz was 
inaugurated last month for his seventh term. 
hich do you prefer, brown eggs or white? 
A New York City grocer has many 
women customers who will not buy brown 
eggs. They think that the white ones are 
fresher. Perhaps they suppose that eggs grow 
on eggplants and become discolored with age. 


e 


fb Cleveland board of public service has 
been called upon to decide whether a 
woman may be arrested for washing dishes so 
early in the morning that the rattling of them 
disturbs the neighbors. The question need 
cause no general alarm. The matter seems to 
be in competent hands, and doubtless stern 
measures of repression or warning will be taken 
in time to check the spread of the evil. 
A Philadelphia bank clerk has a collection of 
queer checks. One is written on a linen 
collar, another on a cuff, a third on a piece of 
lath. The wooden check was drawn by the 
owner of a sawmill, who found himself at the 
plant, thirty miles from any house and without 
check-book or paper. He made out the check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars on the wood, 
in the usual form. After some discussion the 
bank authorities paid the money. 


t 
I tional department of the St. Louis Exposition 
a portable exhibit, in order to afford a perma- 
nent opportunity to study the best school 
methods of the world. A few only of the 
great lessons of the fair can be preserved in 
visible form, and nothing could better repre- 
sent its greatness as a temporary university 
than a compact and correlated selection from its 
department of economics and education. 
(oo Howard lately saw for the first time 

a letter which General Sherman wrote to 

him forty years ago. ‘The letter went astray, 
but the message was sent in another way and 
was received. The letter, after many vicissi- 
tudes, was framed as a precious relic. General 
Howard first saw it in the frame. Of course 
there was no rural free delivery in the army 
camps forty years ago, and probably that 
accounts for the tardy receipt of the letter. 
|" took only three minutes and a half to raise 

the last cf the fifty-ton stone pillars for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New 
York, and to suspend it above its foundation. 
A minute or two more was required to lower it 
to its place, after the mortar had been spread 
where it was to rest. The builders hope that 
this new cathedral, erected with the aid of all 
the time-saying modern machinery, may last 
as long as the ancient temples, laboriously put 
together by hand. 


tr Earl of Warwick recently offered a prize 
to be competed for at a plowing-match in 
the County of Essex, England. His object 
was to revive an old-time custom. No man 
under fifty years old entered for the contest, 
and the prize was taken by a competitor seventy 
years old. <A large number of young men 
watched the contest, but none of them knew 
anything of plowing, or would take part in the 
mateh. The incident may fairly be regarded 
as an illuminating comment on the state of 


agriculture in England. 
Nothing more pathetic has happened in many 
a day than the death of Mrs. Gilbert, the 
actress, in a Chicago hotel, alone with her 
maid, while touring the country to amuse the 
public. She was eighty-three years old, and 
had been a strolling player, using the phrase 
" in its good sense, practically her whole life. 
At the end she was alone in the world, without 
husband or children or other relatives to pay 
her the endearing attentions which the aged 
usually receive from their own kin. The fact 
that she was beloved by all and lacked for 
nothing does not rob the incident of its sadness. 
oO” objection to endowing a church has 
always been that, after the fund was 
obtained, the members would be tempted to 
‘lie down on it.’’ A clergyman in a New 
England city proposes to get over the difficulty 
by requiring that the minister’s salary and the 





has been proposed to make from the educa- 
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| apportionments for benevolence shall continue 
| to be raised by the people, and that the income 
from the endowment shall be used for the sup- 
port of other paid workers, and for such current 
expenses of church and parish house as may 
not be covered by subscriptions and contribu- 
tions. Thus the endowment will not take 
away from future congregations the spirit of 
independence and the impulse and need to be 
self-supporting, but will enable the society to 
branch out in new fields. Possibly the propo- 
sition does not solve a perplexing problem, but 
it measurably hastens the day when a large | 
permanent fund shall be a benefit to a church, 
and not a menace to its efficiency. 
tps acre in five of a wonderfully rich agri- 
cultural valley was sold under foreclosure 
of mortgage during a year of stringency and 
low prices. To-day the occupants of the same 
land are prosperous and happy, and all because 
of the larger reward which now follows their 
husbandry. The impetus which recent prices 
of cotton have given the South can hardly be 
overestimated. The factory operative of the 
cities should remember, as he pays a little more 
for his barrel of flour or for his cotton shirt, what 
this additional price means to those who raise the 
great staples of life. Live and let live! 
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SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The hills are reared, the valleys scooped in vain, 
If learning’s altars vanish from the plain. | 
William Ellery Channing. | 
& ® 
THE YEAR. 
or what has the year 1904 been notable? is 
F a question which naturally frames itself 

in the mind as the old year ends. 

The war between Russia and Japan, the 
presidential election and the negotiation of a 
large number of arbitration treaties at once 
present themselves as events of great importance. 
But among the thousand and one lesser things, 
what will one recall, five or ten years hence, as 
having happened in this year of grace? 

In Russia and Italy the people will surely 
remember this as the birth year of the young 
princes who, if their lives be spared, should one 
day come to the throne. To the world at large 
these royal babes are no more interesting as mere 
luman beings than thousands of others born | 
during the year, and many of those other thou- 
sands may far surpass them in ability; but 
because of the accident of their inheritance they 
are now the most important infants of 1904. 

The entire Roman Catholic world will recall | 
this as the year when the long-gathering storm | 
burst over the church in France. ‘The relations | 
between the Vatican and the government of the 
republic have been growing steadily less en- 
durable, and at last the French premier has 
announced that the agreement which Napoleon 
made with the Pope a hundred years ago must 
be revised, if not abrogated. 

Among the important events in the political 
affairs of this country may be mentioned the 
many changes that have been made in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Since last January four new 
men have entered the Cabinet, and as the former 
Secretary of the Navy was transferred to the 
position of Attorney-General, there were five 
changes. The Departments of War, Navy, 
Post-Office and Commerce and Labor are pre- 
sided’ over by new men. It is seldom that 
Cabinet changes are so many in a single year, 
save when a new President enters upon office. 

Other public matters in America that deserve 
note are the withdrawal of the last battalion of 
American troops from Cuba, the issue of an 
order lowering the age at which war veterans 
may be considered sufficiently disabled to entitle 
them to pensions, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court that the Northern Securities 
Company, formed to control the stock of three 
competing railroads, had been organized in 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

Future fires. on the water will be compared 
with the burning of the excursion steamer, 
General Slocum, in the East River of New 
York, when the loss of life exceeded that in 
any previous disaster of the same kind. There 
have been great fires before, but there have been 
few in which the loss of property was greater 
than that in the Baltimore fire, when nearly the 
whole business district of the city was wiped out. 

Many well-known foreigners have visited this 
country, including the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, James Bryee and John Morley from 
England, Prince Fushimi, the adopted brother 
of the Emperor of Japan, two princes of the 
house of Orleans, of France, as well as many 
of less ancient blood or less renown. 

Two royalties head the death record, the 
King of Saxony, and Isabella, formerly Queen 
of Spain. Among statesmen are the names of 
Sir William Harcourt, of England, Monsieur 
Waldeck- Rousseau, of France, and of Senators 
Hoar, Hanna, Vest and others, of this country. 
It is doubtful whether Paul Kriiger should 
be classed among rulers or among statesmen. 
Sir Henry M. Stanley, the explorer of the 
African continent, and Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
explorer of Asiatic literature, also belong in 
the list, and from the roll of great living 
painters have been expunged the names of 
Verestchagin and Géréme. 

The event which is likely to be as widely 
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interesting for as long a timeas any other within | country is more than usually pleasant in the 


the year was the establishment by Andrew | summer, and the city less so. 


Carnegie of the ‘‘Hero Fund.’’ The income | 
of five million dollars is to be paid to those | 
dependent on the men and women who have 
given up their own lives in trying to save the 
lives of others. 


* ¢ 
ANTICIPATING. 


I'll pluck from life’s full-fruited tree 
The joy to-day denied to me. 
Mary Clemmer. 
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“CUSTOMARY SUITS OF SOLEMN | 
BLACK.” 


he customs of mourning as practised in | 


various parts of the world seem at first | 
sight to have little relation with each | 
other, or with the inward grief which they are | 
supposed to typify. Yet by the exercise of a 
little patience, many resemblances may be dis- 
covered among them. The widow’s cap, for 
example, dates back to the days of ancient 
Egypt. ‘Egyptian men shaved the beard and 
the head as a token of mourning. ‘The women, 
instead of cutting off the hair, concealed it by a 
close cap. The Romans, who were as a race 
clean shaven, shaved the head in mourning and 
wore a wig. 

The black band on the sleeve, as a sign of 


| mourning, comes to us from the days of chivalry. 


The lady tied a scarf or napkin, as the hand- 
kerchief was called, about the arm of her knight. 
If he was killed in battle she wore the band in 
memory of him. 

Black has so long been the color of grief in 
Anglo-Saxon countries that it seems a part of 
the upside-down civilization of the East that 
Japan and China wear white. But no longer 
ago than the time of Elizabeth the unfortunate 
Mary of Scotland wore white on the death of 
Darnley. Even now the hearse used for children 
is white, and in England the mourners at 
funerals of young, unmarried persons wear hat- 
bands and sashes of white. 

A queer English custom is that of decorating 
the black hearse horses with long, false black 
tails. They attract no more notice on a street 
in Liverpool than do the black nets used in this 
country to cover the horses. 

A great many sensible people protest that 
wearing tokens of mourning is a barbaric custom 
that should be abolished or greatly modified ; 
but when loss and grief actually come into the 
individual life, one discovers that there is a 
strange, subtle fitness in gloomy garments, and 


| that they answer to the need of the soul for 


silence and separation. 


AN INEXHAUSTIBLE SUBJECT. 


f all the books in the world, not one has 
been studied so long and so carefully, 
by so many different kinds of people, for 

such diverse purposes and with such varied 
results, as has the Bible. For ages men have 
pored over it, read it from cover to cover, 
committed it to memory; and still other men 
find other reasons to continue to study it. 

This very winter there are two conventions 
which have no other object in coming together 
than the hope of discovering new truths about 
this old book. One is the meeting of the 
American Bible League, held early this month 
in Boston, the other the meeting of the Religious 
Education Association, to be held in February. 

The desire and purpose of both associations 
are undoubtedly to discover truth, but their 
positions and methods are different. The one— 
the American Bible League—contains some of 
the foremost scholars in the United States, 
mostly of the conservative temperament. ‘They 
showed themselves to be stout defenders of the 
authority of the Scriptures, and manifested a 
determination to require every criticism upon 
the Bible or any part of it to be brought to the 
strictest test. 

The other association, although by no means 
antagonistic to the Bible, but rather a warm 
friend to it and defender of it, is nevertheless 
more radical in its views of what constitutes 
truth. It also contains a great array of scholar- 
ship and learning, which will be represented at 
the convention. 

These meetings speak plainly of the continued 
great interest in the Book of books. ‘They 
will thresh straw which has already been well 
flailed, but each is likely to find some wheat 
which the earlier threshers missed. Moreover, 
these discussions will surely awaken an interest 
in the Bible in minds that hitherto have given 
little heed to it. Therein, perhaps, will be 
found the greatest gain from these meetings. 
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WINTER SOCIABILITY. 


t this season of the year the tendency of 
people to ‘‘flock together’? becomes ap- 
parent in all the movements of trade and 

transportation. The stream of population flows 
toward the city. Even in the southern regions 
of milder climate the tendency is to gravitate 
from country to town. The old folks who live 


with their daughter on the farm during the 
summer, go to Jack’s house in the city for the 
winter. 

These general movements of population with 





the seasons are readily accounted for; the 


Thousands of 
persons can find employment in the country 
only during the agricultural season; business - 
in the towns is most brisk in the cooler weather. 

It is surprising how many people can dwell 
within a small place when occasion requires. 
Single steamers sometimes carry three thousand 
persons, including the crew, across the ocean. 
As nearly three-fifths of the population of the 
United States at the last census lived in places 
having fewer than twenty-five hundred persons, 
these floating towns scattered along the ocean 
lanes almost deserve a place on the map. 

A modern city office building is often the 
business home of enough people to constitute a 
small city. Nota few apartment-houses boast of 
more families than many a village of respectable 
size. The number of acres of land required to 
raise the food for the occupants of a single great 
hotel would make a lonesome dwelling-place in 
the solitude of winter. 

But much of the supposed loneliness of the 
country at this season is fancied rather than 
real. The charm of the winter evening, with 
an abundance of good reading and of neighbor- 
hood sociability, stands out more distinctly in 
the country than in the overheated apartments 
of the great cities. Nor does the real lover of 
nature fail to find delight in her winter moods. 
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A REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


t is now nearly five years since The Com- 
| panion began its work for the improvement 

of the grounds and surroundings of rural 
schvolhouses, and a report of progress is in order. 

The first and most satisfactory characteristic 
of the work is its generality. No one portion 
of the country has a monopoly of it. New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska—all have state organizations. 
which give the work a dignity and official char- 
acter that are of service. But the state organi- 
zations are not so much the cause of the progress 
as they are the result of it. The work always 
begins with an individual sahool, and then 
extends to a township or a county, and in time 
to the state. 

After all, it is the reports of what these indi- 
vidual schools are doing that are most encour- 
aging. They usually come in the form of letters 
written by teachers, but often by the young 
people themselves. Sometimes the epistles from 
the boys and girls are a little serawly, not always 
in irreproachable English, but so full of the real 
spirit of progress that they are refreshing to read. 
They tell how the boys have worked after school 
hours and in vacation to get out rocks and 
stumps, and have graded the schoolyard with 
their own hands, while the girls have washed 
windows and scrubbed paint. Then the parents 
have become interested, and held meetings and 
raised money to help the work along. Letters 
like this have come from every part of the 
United States, and, literally, there are thousands 
of them. 

But best of all are the letters from public- 
spirited fathers and mothers, who write to tell 
of the other improvements, in town or district, 
which have grown out of the embellished school- 
house and grounds, and of the educational value 
of all this upon the children. 

It is in these things that The Companion 
finds its richest reward. The work began with 
the offer of simple prizes—a set of historical 
pictures—to the schools which made the most 
progress, an offer made without expectation or 
desire of any return except the satisfaction of 
knowing that the young people of the country 
were engaged in so good a work. The offer of 
prizes still holds good, and the return in satis- 
faction is growing every year. 
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ye being in the courts for twelve years or more, 
the Fayerweather will case seems at last to 
have been settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the action of the 
executors and trustees in dividing the residuary 
estate among the twenty colleges named in Mr. 
Fayerweather’s will was legal. Mr. Fayerweather 
was a New York leather merchant, who, to the 
surprise of the people of the city, left an estate 
valued at six million dollars. It had not been 
supposed that he was an unusually rich man— 
millionaires hide easily in New York. The amount 
involved in the suits was three and a half million 
dollars. Many of the most prominent lawyers in 
the country were employed in the several cases, 
as counsel for the colleges or the heirs at law. 
araffin has its uses and abuses, according to 
the authorities in New York. The board of 
health a few months ago warned the people 
against using candy adulterated with the wax, on 
the ground that the paraffin covered the stomach 
with a thin coating and produced indigestion. 
Now an appropriation has been asked to pay for 
coating the exterior of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art with a thin shell of paraffin to prevent the 
disintegration of the stone by water. The Egyp- 
tian obelisk in Central Park was so treated a few 
years ago, and Grant’s tomb last month was 
covered with paraffin, which is impervious to 
moisture, and resists the action of acids. 
jug with a history—most Americans will pre- 
fer to call it a pitecher—was lately unearthed 
in tearing down some old houses in London. It 
is highly probable that the jug had lain in the 
cellar for two centuries or more. It contained a 
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small piece of cloth, or serge, formerly red, cut 
carefully and neatly into a heart shape and stuck 
full of brass round-headed pins, each pin bent, a 
small quantity of hair, apparently human, and 
some small finger-nail parings. The material, it 
is presumed, was intended to work a charm 
against one or more individuals. The exercise of 
the black art was then so common that various 
other conjectures concerning the purpose of the 
depositor of the jug may readily occur. 
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“ENTER A SONG.” 


ome August guests at a lovely lakeside hotel 

last summer found the place full of the mem- 
ories of a girl who had been there the month 
before. A dozen times a day they heard her 
name: “How Doris Faraday would have enjoyed 
that!” “It seems as if Doris must come up the 
steps in a moment, doesn’t it?” “‘How one misses 
Doris on a picnic’’—or drive or excursion, or what- 
ever it might chance to be. Finally one of the 
newcomers, a pretty, saucy creature, set herself 
to solve the mystery. 

“What was there about that wonderful Miss 
Faraday?” she asked, one evening. “Was she 
very, very pretty?” 

“No,” was the reply, ‘“‘you would never think of 
her as pretty.” 

“She was very clever, then?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“But she must have been a bright talker!” 

Doris’s admirers glanced at each other. Clearly 
it had never occurred to them to consider the 
question at all. “No,” some one answered, hesi- 
tatingly, “she was not very much of a talker, and 
never said anything especially bright.” 

“Well, what in the world was it, then?” the 
girl cried, in mock despair. “I’ve heard nothing 
but Doris Faraday ever since I came, and yet 
nobody can tell me what there was about her that 
made her so wonderful. It is very tantalizing.” 

Then an old lady spoke. “I can tell you, my 
dear,” she said, quietly. “It was because Doris 
was past mistress in the great art of happiness. 
She could find happiness anywhere, out of the 
commonest materials, and somehow, all uncon- 
sciously, make others find it, too. And in all the 
world there is no higher gift than that of being 
truly happy.” 

In one of the old seventeenth century miracle- 
plays is a stage direction full of lovely sug- 
gestiveness: “Enter a song, singing.” Is it nota 
description of many lives we all know, quiet, gentle, 
self-forgetful souls who, unconscious that any are 
listening, make music over their daily tasks and 
bless the world thereby? There is need for 
courage in the world and wisdom and patience 
and great love, but there is need no less for those 
whose lives are as songs, singing. 
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THE RED GOOSEBERRY. 


t is in the delightful autobiography of Frances 
Power Cobbe that the red gooseberry appears. 
Miss Cobbe, in her earlier life, taught a village 
school in Ireland. The work was full of pleasure 
to her, for her merry little pupils were quick- 
witted, and seemed to enjoy learning as keenly 
as she enjoyed teaching. 

But after a time she was called to other duties, 
and it was several years before she saw her old 
pupils again. She found, of course, many changes 
—among others the transformation of her head 
pupil into a promising young gardener. This was 
as it should be, but when she began to question 
him about the old days, the result was not quite 
what she had expected. The conversation ran as 
follows: i 

“Well, Andrew, how much do you remember of 
all my lessons?” 

“Ah, thin, ma’am, niver a word.” 

“O Andrew, Andrew! Have you forgotten all 
about the sun, the moon and stars, the day and 
night and the seasons?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am! I do remember now, and you 
set them on the schoolroom table, and Mars was 
a red gooseberry, and I ate him.” 

The red-gooseberry experiences, how well we 
all know them! The time and labor and patience 
put into the task, the joy in the hour’s success, 
and later the heavy discouragement when we find 
nothing left of it all but the red gooseberry. 

Yet, after all, who are we, to name success or 
failure? The “sun, moon and stars’ may be for- 
gotten in a life because the time of their full reve- 
lation is not yet come, or because their work is 
accomplished, or even because their lesson was 
not for that life at all. That for a time, or even 
for all time, the comprehension of their glory has 
passed by no means convicts of failure. It is 
something to remember that they were, that 
beyond our life’s preoccupation they still are with 
their old-time splendor. For it is given to most 
of us to know the experience from both sides; we 
have worked and have seemed to fail; but have 
not we, too, had our wider visions, of which a 
humiliating memory offers us only the red goose- 
berry ? 

After all, it is something to remember the goose- 
berry! 
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FILIPINO WOMEN’S DRESS. 


visit to the dressmaker has no such terrors, 
nor yet such fascinations, for the Filipino 


A 


woman as it has for her sister in the United | 


States; for in the Philippines, writes a contributor 
to the Criterion, the fashion never changes. The 
skirt drapes naturally, generally quite to the, feet, 
with no stiffness, no flare, no crinoline. The 
waist is devoid of stiffness also,—for the Filipino 
women wear no stays,—except in the sleeves, 
which are so full that they seem more substantial. 

The whole costume is sometimes white. More 
frequently the skirt is colored, and it may be plain 
black or a gay plaid ; but the tapis, or overskirt, is 
usually black. The costume is exceedingly pretty 
when worn by a woman who can afford the best 
material. Then the underclothing is of silk, and 
the overdress of the gauzy pifia-cloth, with tapis 
and sleeves most elaborately embroidered. An 
embroidered kerchief of the same diaphanous 
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material is folded diagonally round the shoulders 
and pinned loosely in front. 
Except among the wealthy, stockings are worn 


feast-days—the time of dress parade, when all 
ornaments are utilized. 
are absolutely loaded with jewelry. 

In two particulars these women conform to our 
present styles, or rather, we conform to theirs, 
which antedate ours. In the better class families 
even the young girls wear trains. With every 
class and age the hair is dressed pompadour, 
| although sometimes the back hair is allowed to 
hang loose and flowing. Their hair is beautiful— 
straight, smooth, even, abundant, and fluffy as 
silk. They have perfect teeth also, which they 
exhibit frequently, as they are generally smiling. 

They are a cleanly people, as well as a cheerful. 
The clothing of the most lowly always gives 
evidence of recent laundering, and one may look 
in vain for rags and tatters among them, for they 
are never shabby, although they often go barefoot 
or wear mere sandals without hose. 

Native cloths, of very light and open texture, 
are universally worn, and are spun and woven by 
the Filipino women. They are transparent, and 





ease of the rich; and cotton, also imported, for 
the poor. There is very little call for linen, and 
none whatever for woolens. 


& 
HEADED OFF BY ELOQUENCE. 


t is generally difficult to find room for humor on 

the “field of honor,” but the Washington Post 
succeeds in making the connection in a story of 
Senator Blackburn of Kentucky. 


In the days of his youth Mr. Blackburn was 
asked by a friend to second aduel. He consented, 
and at the next sunrise the parties met at the 
appointed place. 

t was Mr. Blackburn’s duty to say the last 
words concerning the terms of the duel. One of 
the Senator’s colleagues recently said at a Wash- 
— dinner that although Mr. Blackburn faith- 
ly performed the duty, the duel never took 
lace. 

A murmur of “Why not?” went round the table 
at this remark. 

“For a very simple reason,” continued Mr. 
Blackburn’s colleague. ‘*When Joe finished speak- 
ing it was too dark for a duel.” 
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LITERATURE IN ALASKA. 
os of one of the government parties 
which journeyed through Alaska during the 


Klondike rush, says the author of “Through the 
Yukon Gold Diggings,” was horrified at the lack 


the miners. 


“Doesn't it 
old miner at 
amusement?” 

“Do?” echoed the miner, gravely. “Do? Why, 
bless you, we ’ave very genteel amusements! As 
for readin’ an’ lit’rature, an’ all that, w’y, w’en the 
fust grub comes in the spring we ’ave a meetin’ 
an’ call all the boys together an’ app’int a ehair- 
man, an’ then some one reads the directions on 
the labels of the bakin’-powder boxes.” 


get very dull here?” he asked of an 
‘orty Mile. “What do you do for 


® © 
THE SCHOLAR’S VACATION. 


nlike most of his colleagues, who were accus- 

tomed to more or less daily exercise out-of- 
doors, says the New York Sun, Senator Hoar was 
accustomed to find his recreation, as he did his 
work, in mental exercise. A change from one topic 
to another seemed to rest him completely. 

On an adjournment of the Senate he told a 
friend that he had planned a most delightful vaca- 
tion. With visions of Canadian woodlands and 
trout-streams, the other asked what it was to be. 

“Rest in my library and read Greek,” was Mr. 
Hoar’s answer. It was his ideal of a good time. 
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This number of The Youth's Com- 
qd panion is the last issue of the sub- 
scription year for many thousands 
| of our subscribers in whose homes the 

annual renewal of The Companion sub- 
| scription has come to be a time-honored 
custom. 





| We are confident that The Compan- 
| ion for 1905 is to yield arich return 
for a small expenditure, and we in- 
| vite a continuance of your subscription. 
The date to which it is now paid is 
printed on the margin of your paper or 
onthe wrapper. From our subscribers 
of January date who have not renewed 
but who intend to do so, may we request 
the favor of a prompt response, so that 
the revision of our mailing list may not 
be delayed. The beautiful “Carnations” 
Calendar will be sent at once to each 
subscriber on receipt of payment for 
1905. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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by few, and then only occasionally, on Sundays or 1 


The high-class women | 


are always worn over underclothing of some more 
opaque material—silk from China or Japan, in| 





of entertainment and good literature available for | — 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 











“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
DIGRGN. STAMPS YuNt 4 cts. 


India, Argentine, te etc. Blank Album, 600 spaces, 
5 cents. 1 


4000 hinges, 5 cents. Finest approval sheets also 
" Ly Fey Ln} List of albums, packets, etc., free! 
W EN 8T. CO., 9A Browafield 8t., Boston, Mass. 
GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
arges paid. For prompt atten- 
tion address Mr. Y.C., care of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
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For health-giv : 


ing winter sport 
nothing can com- 
pare with a brisk 
spin on the ice. 
For 
speed, 
dura- 
bility, 
safety and 
gracefulness of 
design, no other 
skates can equal the cel- 
ebrated Barney & Berry. 
Send for FREE Catalogue. 
It is fully illustrated, contains complete 
Hockey Rules and directions for making 
an ice rink. —== Send for it to-day. 


BARNEY @ BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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MODEL CLASSIQUE, 
STYLE 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
- PIANOS. 


Viewed either from an artistic or a mechani- 
cal standpoint, piano-building has never reached 
a higher standard than in the latest models of 
| Ivers & Pond Pianos. We want seekers for 








superlatively fine both musically and mechani- 
cally Ivers & Pond Pianos are, and to invite 
critical tests of tonal effects with the few other 
pianos in the first class, when the superiority 
of the Ivers & Pond will be apparent. They 
stand in tune twice as long as the average piano. 
HOW TO BUY. If no dealer sells them near 

you we can supply you from 


Boston. We make a personal selection, ship on apt roval, 
to be returned at our expense for railway freights both 
ways if unsatisfactory, and sell on time payments (a 


small cash payment and balance in 12, 24 or 36 equal 
monthly instalments). Old pianos taken in exchange 
A personal letter, list of cash and time prices if you will 


write. Send for catalogue. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


% The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start youina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 


$i 2.80 for free catalogue. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IIL. 
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Beautify Your School Grounds 















To THE PUPILS OF 


DEAR FRIENDS. 


for the study of American history. 


improvement. 


special sense the citizens, you have 
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It gives us pleasure to present to your school a set of historical 


pictures, which we trust will inspire among the pupils a greater love 


you have in youth begun to practise the lessons of good citizenship. 
Your school grounds beautified by your own hands attest your patriotism. 
The duties of the citizen begin at home, in the study of his 
surroundings and in making the most of every opportunity for their 
It is by the mastery of simple neighborhood problems 
that he becomes worthy to be called to higher public responsibilities. 
This is the truth you are learning, and here, in the affairs of your 


school, which is the little community of which you are now in a 


is a pleasanter and more beautiful place for what you have done. 

It is the spirit you have shown here, the same determination to 
make the most and the best of the conditions by which you are 
surrounded, which lies at the foundation of good citizenship. 
men and women, you cherish the 
you, and direct it to the service of the home and the community, you 
will have learned the secret of a useful and happy life. 

Let these pictures, given in recognition of what you have already 
accomplished, stimulate you to continued fidelity and effort. 

Sincerely your friend, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














































They are presented to you because 


well applied it. Your schoolhouse 


If, as 


sentiment which is now inspiring 
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The above is a copy of a letter 


themselves. 


more than material beauty — it 


your own school. 


of historical pictures, to thousands of schools where the work of 
beautifying the grounds has been carried out largely 


It has been a source of real satisfaction to us to be 
some service in creating a sentiment throughout the 
for more beautiful and attractive school surroundings. 


is not too early to begin the year’s campaign. 
awake, patriotic citizen, you will take up the task energetically for 
Let us hear from you. 


we have sent, together with a set 
by the pupils 


able to be of 
United States 

This means 
stands for character-building. It 
If you are a wide- 
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SAINT MARTIN DIVIDING HIS CLOAK WITH A BEGGAR. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY VAN DYCK. 


SAINT MARTIN’S KNIGHT 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR 


aint Martin’s eve is cold and dark, 
S His wayside shrine is still. 
The silver lamp swings in the wind 
That sweeps around the hill. 


And deep within the forest—here 
Before the flaring light— 

At Martin’s shrine I watch my arms 
Throughout the stormy night. 


I—born to toil on Thorold’s land— 
Stood at the minster door,— 

Saw our young lord, Earl Thorold’s son, 
Kneel on the marble floor. 


A thousand candles blazed on high, 
In golden sconces fair, 

As near him passed the ae | monks, 
With hymn and chant and prayer. 


In solemn vigil went the hours; 
And at the dawn of day, 

Upon the altar, rich with gems, 
lis sword—a king’s gift—lay. 


Before him stood the abbot proud. 
The minster hoar and old 

Was thronged with knights and nobles,—aye, 
And dames in cloth of gold. 


And there he made the sacred vow— 
To live a stainless knight; 

To draw his sword for those distressed, 
Or die to serve the right. 


I—born to toil for Thorold’s bread— 
Knew myself strong and tall. 

Wherein lay that which gave him power, 
And kept me but a thrall? 


I wandered out o’er hill and moor,— 
Far through the forest deep; 

Until resolve rang clear at last, 
And banished thought of sleep. 


I would be knight—a knight within— 
Though but Earl Thorold’s herd. 

I, too, could help the poor and weak— 
Be true in act and word, 


So here—alone—at Martin’s shrine, 
With none to see or hear, 
I kneel to ask the boon I er 
Of saint who knew no fear. 






Thou knightly saint, and saintly knight, 
Who loved the lowly born, 

I—thrall—am bold to seek thy grace, 
Before this coming morn. 


No sword have I to offer thee: 
(Though here lie.belt and knife!) 
So at thy shrine I give myself, 
To serve thee with my life. 


O saint, in a eg armor clad,— 
I trudge along in gray; 

But I ean give a loving hand 
To pilgrim on his way. 


I have no costly robes to share 
With shivering, homeless men; 

But that I have I freely lend, 
And ask it not again. 


I have no noble steed to ride, 
Nor barb, nor palfrey bright. 

I ask for strength to go on foot, 
Saint Martin’s faithful knight. 


Above—between the tossing boughs— 
Shines out one burning star ; 
Saint Martin’s sword reached down from 
heaven, 
Where saints and angels are. 
Bend lower for the accolade! 
The storm is overpast. 
So must I swift return—to serve— 
Saint Martin’s knight at last! 
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A DOORKEEPER IN THE 
HOUSE OF THE LORD. 
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ILE barber shop of a New Eng- 

land village was filled with its 
Saturday night throng, wait- 
ing their turn, when Lawyer 
Seabury entered, and took the 
lead in the conversation. 

Lawyer Seabury was called 
an infidel in that rural Massachusetts com- 
munity. ‘This meant that he never attended 
church, although he lived directly across the 
street from the building, and that no one knew 
precisely what he believed. 

“Tl understand,’’ said Mr. Seabury, ‘ ‘that 
John Williams is dying. 
a great opportunity at that man’s funeral. I 
seldom attend funerals, but I shall attend that 
of John Williams, and I shall almost wish 
that I might deliver the discourse.’’ 

Every one listened attentively, and the man 
lying in the barber’s chair, lathered and 
aproned beyond recognition, listened but did 
not move. John Williams was the sexton in 
the old church, and was known to the village 
only as a quiet, godly old man of ordinary 
ability, who did his sfmple duties so well that 








Mr. Wright will have | 
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no one thought much about him. 
who heard Mr. Seabury thought at first that he 
might be joking; but it was quickly evident to 
all that he was in earnest, and that he felt 
deeply what he was saying. 

‘For thirty-five years,’’ continued Mr. Sea- 
bury, ‘‘John Williams has been sexton of the 
church. During that whole time, and longer, 
I have lived opposite. If I were to preach at 
his funeral, I should take a text from his life, 
and I should apportion my discourse under 
four heads. 

“ ATter every fall of snow for a third of a 
century John Williams shoveled a path in front 
of the church. He shoveled it wide; he shov- 
eled it straight; he shoveled it clean; he shov- 
eled it early. He has preached sermons to me 
by his faithfulness every winter for thirty-five 
years. Whatever gospel was preached inside 
the church, his sermon on the outside has been 
a constant incentive to fidelity. His was genuine 
religion, and exalted the honor of being a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord.’ 

The lawyer stopped, the barber called 
**Next!”’ and the pastor, Mr. Wright, rose from 
the chair. 

**T thank you for your sermon, Mr. Seabury,”’ 
he said, as he extended his hand. ‘‘ You have 
given me a theme for the funeral of a faithful 
man. The path he trod among us was a long 
one, if not a broad one, and he made it clean 
and straight, and was early and steadfast in 
the way. The eulogy you have pronounced on 
this quiet, faithful man is a disclosure of your 
own ideal in a religious life as well as a just 
estimate of the man you were speaking of. No 
one could wish a finer epitaph than that, by 
the grace of God, he had made his path in life 
like that of this doorkeeper in the house of the 


Lord.’’ 
* © 


NEWS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


he telephone is now extensively used in the 
T lumbering business. The result of thus 

bringing science into the wilderness will 
probably be that soon, from certain points of view, 
there will be no wilderness at all. The Zlectrical 
Review says that throughout the forests from St. 
Johns to Vancouver lumber-camps are now con- 
nected by telephone, which also unites the saw- 
mills or wood-pulp works of frontier towns and 
large cities. 


Years ago it was the custom of the lumber in- 
terest to maintain a force of couriers, hardy men, 
who would travel ——- miles a day through 
the wilderness By rough forest paths. Now, at 
stated hours, the mill calls each camp in turn, to 
receive reports and give instructions to the fore- 
man. Letters are read lumbermen snowed 
in the forest fifty or a hundred miles away. Then 
answers are dictated to the stenographer at the 
office, who writes out his notes and mails them. 

One of the difficulties in logging is the forma- 
tion of the “jam,” a collection of logs at some 
narrow place in a turbulent stream. Other logs 
floating down the river pile themselves “| at the 
obstructed point, and it requires eat labor, 
attended by actual peril, to remove the logs from 
their position. Sometimes dynamite has to be 
used to blow up the “pack,” and of course much 
lumber is destroyed in the explosion. Now when- 
ever a ny begins to form one of the men who 
patrol the river bank gives notice by telephone to 
the men up the river to stop the further flow of 
logs at calm places, called “trips”; and it is an 
easy matter to break a small oy by summoning 
men from points farther down the stream. 

The human side of life is also made warmer and 
more vivid by this means of communication in the 
wilderness. A lumberman at Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, was crippled for three years by an acci- 
dent in the forest, and during his recovery he 
directed a logging business of half a million dollars 
—- from his siek-room by the use of the tele- 
phone. 

One day, when a party was coming down the 
west branch of the Penobscot, in the wilds of 
Maine, they were surprised at seeing the guides 
turn their canoes to the bank. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” asked one of the travellers. 

“We're going to order your supper,” was the 
answer. 

One of the men opened a small box of a lumber- 
man’s telephone at the side of a tree and spoke to 
a camp, miles woe caving that the party would 
arrive at night, and giving directions for supper. 
Ten hours later the weary tourists arrived at the 
spot where their welcome and their supper were 
ready. 

* © 


SHE MADE HER MEANING CLEAR. 


rs. Witherspoon had been six weeks in 
M Paris without seeing a familiar face, so 
when one day she caught sight of Moses 
Runlett, whom she had known in the little country 
village where both of them were born, she greeted 
him with a beaming smile. 


“Glad to see you, ma’am,” said Mr. Runlett, who 
had made his money rapidly and recently, and 
had experienced some difficulty in securing social 
recognition. ‘Last time I met you it seemed as if 
you'd most forgotten who I was.” 

“Oh, no, ’'m sure not,” said Mrs. Witherspoon, 
vaguely. “At any rate, you and your wife must 
come to see me here. You know how itis. People 
whom we never think of at home seem like dear 
friends when we meet them in a strange—at least, 


whereas at home—what I’m trying to say is— 
please do come, both of you!” and thrusting a 
card in Mr. Runlett’s hand, she hurried away 
feeling unpleasantly warm. 





NEW PAPER MONEY. 


he days of the crisp bank-note may be num- 
7. bered. Instead of being crisp, says Geyer’s 

Stationer, the money which the government 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing will hereafter 
turn out will be soft and velvety, if important 
experiments which are now being conducted in 
the presence of Treasury officers are successful. 
They are made for the purpose of demonstrating 
the advantages of a novel chemical treatment for 
paper. 

Under the new process it will take sixty days’ 
less time to manufacture a bank-note than under 
the present method. The chemical solution not 
only renders the paper soft and velvety, but also 
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makes it non-shrinkable. The solution acts as an 
antiseptic and preservative. When applied to old 
documents, it seems to knit the fiber together and 
prevent further —- ; 

Under the present process of printing paper 
money the paper has to be thoroughly soaked in 
water. While it is in this soaked condition one 
side of the paper is printed. 

The sheet is then placed in a steam room and 
kept under a high temperature for thirty days, the 
time necessary for the ink to dry. The sheet is 
again soaked, as in the first instance, and the 
reverse side of the bill printed. The thirty days’ 
drying process then has to be repeated. In cases 
where a third impression on the bill is necessary, 
when the printing is done in two colors, the wetting 
and drying process then has to be repeated for a 
third time, and another month is thus consumed 
in its production. 

Besides the delay of this process, the wetting 
and drying rot the fiber of the paper, and although 
it is “starched” to give it the crisp appearance, 
the starch soon wears out, and the bill becomes 
limp and worn. 

In printing bills on paper that has been treated 
by the new process no wetting is necessary. The 
ink loses none of its luster when applied to the 
paper, as it does under the old process, and is 
thoroughly dry within forty-eight hours after the 
printing is done. 
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eyond the self that you to-day may be, 
A self much larger moves mysteriously, 
Whose presence we may feel but cannot see. 


As when a bell ons, pois forth its note, 
Enwraps its form with waves of sound, that float 
Outward and onward unto scenes remote, 


So, round the stature shaped to mortal eyes, 
That cannot add a cubit to its size, 
Something of unconjectured greatness lies. 


For thought and mood and penpene circling wide, 
And wingéd speech and pulsing action ride 
Swiftly abroad, and in the distance hide. 


Thus one in other lands may touch our door, 
And, though he die, we hear him as before, 
And though forgot, he liveth evermore. 
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CONCERNING PRESENTIMENTS. 


he Harvest Gleaners were few in number 
(i the afternoon the society met at Mrs. 
Shaw’s, for the day was cold and stormy. 
The nine women had been discussing the subject 
of presentiments, and were startled by the voice of 
Mr. Shaw, who had come into the room unnoticed 
and had stood, nobody knew how long, behind the 
group crowded round the Franklin stove. 


“I don’t wonder you believe in presentiments, 
most of Zot said Mr. Shaw, pulling up a chair 
and joining the group. “I believe in ’em myself. 
co you an instance.” 

“Now, Mr. Shaw,” said the hostess of the day in 
feeble protest, “I wish you wouldn’t;” but she 
began to laugh, and her husband went on. 

“One day last month,” he said, “my wife here 
had a presentiment that something was wrong 
over at my brother William’s, at Marshtown. She 
had it strong when she woke up, and at the break- 
fast-table it came over her so she could hardly 
eat. She mentioned it to me several times during 
the morning,—came out to the shop on purpose,— 
and by dinner-time she began to ask me if I’d ever 
be able to forgive myself if whatever was happen- 
ing ee have been helped if I’d heeded her. 

“Well, ’twas about the time I usually take 
William’s folks over some fall apples, so I hitched 
up and went. And sure enough, there was some- 
x happening.” 

“Well?” came in breathless undertone from 
eight voices. 

“IT heard the sound of loud talking from the 
kitchen,” said Mr. Shaw, slowly, “and I h a 
grosentimont I'd better step up carefully, round 

ack. Idid so,and when I looked in at the kitchen 
window, I saw two great kettles steaming on the 
stove, and a third one on the table, and over that, 
with her back to me, stood William’s wife with a 
spoon in her hand, kind of brandishing it. 

« “Asif ’twasn’t enough for me to have your four 
cousins come down on me in the midst of my grape 
jell,’ she was saying, ‘without your letting it burn 
on, just while I had to see the minister’s wife! 
William, you’re a soos man, but you make me—’ 
and that’s where I had my presentiment again. 

“T had it borne in upon me that if I didn’t make 
tracks for the wagon they’d turn and see me, and 
accordingly I left. 

“Oh, I believe in presentiments! I’ve got one 
now that I shall come down with an influenza 
unless some of you ladies could close up a little 
and let me edge my chair in somewhere,” said 
Mr. Shaw, giving his chair a preliminary hitch 
toward the center of heat. 
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A PIANO IN WAR-TIME. 


f, when General Shafter was loading his trans- 
| ports and embarking his army at Tampa, he 

had been asked to provide a piano for the 
steamer that was to take the newspaper corre- 
spondents to Santiago, he would probably have 
expressed himself with characteristic vigor of 
statement. But Mr. George Kennan, in describing 
the Japanese naval base in the Outlook, tells how 
the Japanese naval officers at Saseho had time, 
not only to look up a piano, but to find one that 
perfectly matched in color the woodwork of the 
saloon where it was to stand. 


At the head of the main saloon of the Manshu- 
maru, the steamer provided for the war corre- 
spondents, there was a place for an upright piano. 

he place was vacant, and, so far as t know, there 
had never been an instrument of that kind on 
the ship; but somewhere between Yokosuka and 
Saseho, where the correspondents were to dine 
with the Japanese admiral, it apparently occurred 
to —— Takarabe that a piano would 
materially to the pleasure of the passengers, and 
the necessary requisition was made, by telegraph, 
upon the Saseho naval base. 

When we reached that proximate destination, 
the harbor was “boiling,” as the Russians would 
say, with activity. Wounded soldiers from the 
front were being transferred to barges from the 
hospital ship Kobe-maru; floating cranes were 
5 ammunition, torpedoes and mines on 
board the Kasuga-maru; twenty transports were 
waiting for loads, or were already taking in sup- 
plies of provisions, water and coal; dozens of 
steam-launches and tugs were rushing to and fro 
with curling waves of foam at their bows; and on 


land, as well as in the harbor, thousands of men 
were actively engaged in work that was of the 
most urgent and vital importance. 

Is there any other naval base in the world 
where, at such a time and in such circumstances, 
the authorities would take the trouble to look up 
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a piano for an excursion steamer going to the 
front? But the Japanese officers not only found 
a piano, but one that matched the color of the 
woodwork of the saloon; and at eight o’clock on 
the morning after our arrival it was brought off in 
a steam-launch and put on board so quietly and 
noiselessly that I don’t think half a dozen of the 
war correspondents even noticed it. 

The system and the organization of the Japanese 
are so perfect and so efficient that they have 
poo of time to do, and to do well, anything that 
$s worth doing at all. In every field of activity 
that has yet come under my observation, prevision, 
mney oe ogee and careful attention to details 
lave been equally apparent. Then their work 
goes easily and smoothly, and the workers have 
plenty of time not only to look ahead and devise 
new methods for new difficulties, but even to 
decorate dining-tables and furnish pianos on 
demand. 

& 
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SPORT SPICED WITH DANGER. 

uring Commander Peary’s journey into 

arctic seas with the Kite a boat expedition 

in search of walrus was organized with an 

Eskimo as guide. In the book entitled “From 

Franklin to Nansen” a description of this hunt is 
given: 

Teel had not proceeded very many miles up 
Inglefield Gulf before a light breeze when they 
saw, on a floating piece of ice, a dozen or so of the 
animals huddled together, apparently asleep. Sail- 
ing gently toward them, every one with a rifle 
= a sudden puff of wind sent the boat ahead 
quicker and farther than was intended, and it 
struck the ice. The walrus, never having seen a 
sailing boat before, looked round at it without 
paying any more attention than if it had been 
another piece of ice. But the sight of so many 
valuable creatures within reach of his harpoon 
was too much for the little Eskimo, and he buried 
the weapon in the nearest. 

At once the attitude of the walrus changed. 
The wounded member of the herd tried to escape, 
bellowing in its pain, and the rest slid off the ice 
into the water and surrounded the boat. Others 
from neighboring ice peeenee charged rapidly on 
to the scene, and the situation of the boat and its 
occupants was dangerous in the extreme. The 
poor Eskimo crouched down in the boat, evidently 
expecting to be annihilated by the furious animals 
that surged round. As they came up to the boat, 
they tried to get their great, powerful tusks over 
the gunwales, and one succeeded in doing 
this, there would have been slight hopes of any 
one omens. Had the boat been capsized, no 
one could possibly have survived, and to keep the 
angry crowd off was no easy matter. 

he white men fired at them, and directly one 
disappeared another hastened forward to 
_, the volley of bullets. There was always 
he danger of one of the huge creatures rising 
under the boat and capsizing it; but the occupants 
had no time to think of this. 

The boat was meanwhile gradually approach- 
ing the shore, and as the water became more 
shallow the walrus exhibited less desire to come 
to close quarters, until, at last, the adventurers 
found that they had beaten off the last of the 
herd. Several of those which had been shot, how- 
ever, were floating on the water, and were secured 
without any interruption from the survivors. 
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GOT A RUNNING MATE, ANYWAY. 


city missionary in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
A has had some queer experiences as the 
result of his interest in young men and his 
efforts to induce them to follow good advice. One 
of the things he tries to do, says the Boston G/obe, 
is to dissuade young people from marrying before 
they can maintain a home. 


A young man who had not yet attained voting 
age called at the missionary’s office one morning. 

e had been “keeping company” with a girl for 
several weeks, he said, and wanted to marry her 
at once. 

The clergyman asked some questions, found 
that the young man’s wages left him only three 
dollars a week over the cost of his board, and 
advised him to wait a year and try to earn more 
money before he resorted to matrimony. The 
youth was not convinced, but finally agreed to 
wait six months. 

Several months elapsed before the missionary 
saw the young fellow again. He seemed to have 
disappeared from his accustomed haunts. Finally, 
however, the two men met. 

“Well, John, how are you getting along in the 
mill?” asked the missionary. 

Ae right. I’ve got a steady job and am doing 
well.” 

“And how about the marriage ?”’ 

“Oh, I gave that up.” 

“What was the matter?” asked the clergyman, 
seeing, as he thought, the fruit of his advice. 

“Well,” replied the gems man, seriously, “I 
bought a bicycle instead.” 


® © 


IT SOUNDED PLAUSIBLE. 


se hat horse dealer down to Crosstown is a 

T queer lot,” remarked old Jared Billings, as 

he sunned himself on the horse-block and 
watched his neighbor mend a picket fence. 


“What’s the matter with him?” inquired the 
other, as he drove a nail home without hitting his 
thumb. 

“What's the matter? Why, he’s a sharper, he 
is; gat pd to look alive or he’ll cheat the very 
eyes out of you! I'll just tell you what he did to 
me last week. 

“T had occasion to get a rig from him,—just had 
to have it that very day to go to town on that court 
business,—and that horse dealer, he said he didn’t 
know me, and he’d lost a lot, letting things to 
strangers, and unless I’d leave the worth o’ the 
rig with him then and there he wouldn’t hear to 
my taking it. 

“Well, it bene so happened I had the money by 
me,—wasn’t much of a turnout, by the way,—an 
I put it up with him, and when I came back he 
handed over the price and I give up the rig. 

“Well, now, what do you suppose that fellow 
called after me as I was putting off home? ‘Hold 
oot she hollered. ‘You’ve forgot to pay for the 
lire. 

“‘Hire?’ I said. ‘Hire? I’d like to know if | 
wasn’t driving my own rig all the afternoon!’ 

“Did you ever hear the like o’ that for grasping- 
ness? Yes, sir, I tell you, that horse dealer’s a 
sharper!” 
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A FINE OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN. 


“= es,” said Mrs. Malone, to the old friend 
Y who was picking up the threads of family 
history, “my Bobby, he’s travelling with a 

circus now.” 


“Pretty hard work, isn’t it?’”’ inquired the inter- 
ested caller. 

“Never a bit of it,’ returned the proud mother 
of Bobby. “He’s living like a gentleman, he is,— 
hands in his pockets, as ye might say,—for it’s a 
handsome salary he gets, and every blessed thing 
he has to do is to lay his head in the lion’s mouth 
— 0’ some two or three times a day or there- 
abouts!” 
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THE JEWEL- BOA. 
BY R. SEELYE-MILLER. 
Pp lolly’s mother was away. She 
often was. Polly had no father, 
328378 and Polly’s mother did many 
things to keep comfort in the little home 
which was their very own. 

Polly wanted to go to school, but this 
day it was impossible, because the two 
little children were left in her care. 
Polly was not a very big girl, but she 
was in the seventh grade in school, and 
she knew ‘‘just everything,’’ so Tommy, 
her five-year-old brother, said. 

Polly had washed the breakfast dishes. 
She had swept the little living-room, and 
made it just as neat as her small hands 
could. She had slipped out into the 
small garden and gathered a bouguet of 
the late flowers, and this brisk little 
chase in the fresh air gave Polly two 
blossoms of which she was not aware— 
roses in her cheeks. After all this was 
done, she amused two-year-old Baby 
Grace, and gave her her bowl of bread 
and milk, soon after this tucking her in 
her little cot, where she happily crooned 
herself to sleep. 

Polly busied herself with her lessons, 
for she meant to get every one just as 
well as if she were sure to recite them. 
Tommy had a little book, too, but the 
words he knew and could read some- 
what resembled himself in size, for both 
were little. The pictures lost their 
power to please. He did wish Polly 
could leave her lessons and play wit! 
him. ‘These children had to learn some 
things many do not. Tommy had to 
learn to amuse himself when he would 
much rather have played with Polly. 
Polly had to learn that she must think 
for all of them and herself, too. It often 
happens that the very best and most 
helpful lessons are not found in books. 
The ‘‘having to do things” is the best 
kind of schooling. 

Polly glanced at Tommy. She saw 
that he was getting tired of himself. To 
be tired of oneself is a pretty bad thing. 
Polly could not play. She must get her 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES. 


I. 
My third cannot second with my first, 
For that first is a goodly sum, 
While my third can be 
hands, 
E’en leaving out the thumb. 


see 
That this is as plain as one, two, three. 
II. 
Some peculiar fashion of dress 
Is often called my first, 
Or mayhap of conveyance or craft, 
In matters of which are we versed; 
Or it might fit one for my third, 
f he had mastered his part, 
And all its intricate measures 
Learned faithfully by heart. 
My second, oh, then my second, 
Vho can describe its charms 
Or the metamorphosis it brings 
To woods and hills and farms? 
My whole is nonsensical nonsense, 
Jo not bother your busy brain 
To try to unravel its meaning, 
Or discover of sense a grain, 





2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
One hundred floats will trades declare. 
Five hundred floats are currents of air. 
In a hundred starworts we cruets see. 
A thousand starworts will governors be. 
One hundred deer for maps we take. 
A hundred girls will orders make. 
In a hundred rules birds’ claws behold. 


One hundred tresses the time will tell. 
Take five hundred rugs to make you well. 
One hundred tricks, in them you ride. 


Five hundred clefts are snow-drifts cold. 
A hundred pauses, when we're tired, 
Are tufts of plumes, so much admired. 

A hundred stays, which framework make, 


One hundred trees, despoiled, laid low, 
And branchiless, heavy shoes will show. 
3. SUBTRACTIONS., 
From gnome-like, and all of the fish you 
will see ; 
From part of your body, 
your sleeve,- 





of old ; : 
From a geometric figure, part of you be- 


4. CHANGED INITIALS. 
While little —— was as —— 
berries upon a doily, her brother Ralph 
took her —— and hungitupinatree. He 





that Ralph is 
The step of the old organ — is — 





on the farm. They say that as a —— it 
always made him sad to turn the furrow 
overa —. 








spelling lesson. She looked at the rows 
of words. They seemed long and hard. 
All at once something came into her 
mind. 

““O Tommy, I’ve thought of the very 
best thing!’’ said Polly, cheerfully. 

Tommy responded at once with a 
bright and attentive look. ‘‘Oh, what 
is it, Polly ?’’ 

“*Tl’ve found a jewel-box, Tommy!’’ 

Tommy looked mystified. 

“*See here, Tommy,’’ said Polly, show- 
ing him the rows of words. She copied 
a few on his slate for him—anthem, 
sonnet, opera, sonata, cantata, oratorio. 

‘These were only part of the lesson, but 
enough to hold many ‘‘jewels,’’ as Polly 
called them. 

**Now, Tommy, look here. See these 
words ; we will call them boxes, —jewel- 
boxes,—because each holds so many 
smaller words or jewels> Now we will 
play we are hunting jewels, and we will 
see how many we can find in each word. I 
shall learn to spell the words, too, for after 
finding the jewels, how can I ever forget just 
how they are placed in the box?’’ she asked, 
conclusively. : 

Tommy still looked mystified, but he was 
eager. He knew Polly was right. 

‘‘Now, Tommy, see this big word, a-n-t-h-e-m, 
anthem. See, the first two letters, a-n, spell 
what ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, they spell an,’’ said Tommy, glee- 
fully, ‘‘and the next letter makes ant. I learned 
about the ant one day, you know, Polly.’’ 


ORAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 


THE NEW YE 


BY HANNAH G. 


They pranced and they danced, 
All were dressed in their best, 


They stayed and they played al 


TEDDY’S FIRS 


want pockets in my new pants,”’ said | I 
Teddy. ' 
‘*You are too little,’’ said mama. | 
**Please, mama!’’ Teddy pleaded. ‘‘ Pockets 


x7) 


“ 


have them. Yes, I will put some in.’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Aunt Emily. ‘‘Clara, 
you don’t mean to let that baby have pockets? 
| He will have them full of rubbish and in a 
| dreadful condition all the time. He’s too little 
for trousers, to say nothing of pockets.’’ 

But mama put the pockets in, and Ted was | 
‘*So you did,”’ said Polly, ‘and I didn’t see | happy. He went round with his hands in those | 


that. Now we have two jewels.’? Tommy little snuggeries, feeling very proud and grown- 





bl 


}in the pansy bed. 
| but I forgot.’ 


said mama. 
by the garden window.’’ 


| ac 


AR PARTY. 


FERNALD. 


There were dozens of cousins who came to the party. 


and their laughter was hearty. 
and each ong felt unable 


To Keep from a peep at the beautiful table ! 


| the games that they Knew. 


Their mothers Knew others, and those they played, too! 
Last, not least, came the feast, and each child gave a cheer 
For grandma and grandpa and Happy New Year! 
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T POCKETS. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


didn’t know it was yours, Susie,’’ he said, 


| as he passed it to her. 
Pretty soon mama could not find her thimble. | 


” 


I had it this morning,’’ she said, ‘‘and all at 


go with pants. All the big boys have them.’’ | once I missed it. I am sorry, for it was the 
‘*Well,’’ mama replied, ‘‘I suppose you must | one you gave me, Emily.’’ 


‘*Here it is,’’ said Teddy. ‘‘I found it down 
I meant to give it to you, 


‘It must have fallen off the window-sill,’’ 
**T remember now; I was sitting 


That afternoon Sister Mary asked if anybody 


had seen a button, for she had lost one off her 


ue dress; Tom inquired if anybody had run 


tried, but he could not find any more. ‘‘I see| up, and trying to whistle; and by and by he ross his jack-knife, which he was using at 
two more!’’ exclaimed Polly. began to put things into them. noon and mislaid; Johnny needed a piece of 


| 
“Where, Polly ?’’ asked Tommy, excitedly. | 
‘*T-h-e, the, and t-h-e-m, them. Yes, and | the stockings,” said grandma, ‘‘but it isn’t in |a 
here is another. H-e-m, hem. My, this box | the basket.’’ 
is just full of jewels! Just see—an, ant, the,| ‘‘Here it is,’’ said Teddy, taking a little 
them, hem. Five jewels in that little word of | black ball out of his right pocket. 
only six letters!’’ Polly had forgotten that she | it behind the door, grandma. 
had called the word ‘‘big’’ at first. was darn-cotton ; I thought it was just string.’’ 
Polly and Tommy kept at the row of words, “You didn’t happen to find my pencil, did | 
and the jewels they collected would have been | you ”? asked Sister Sue. ‘‘I lost it yesterday, | 
enough for a queen’s crown had they been of | and I can’t find it anywhere.’’ 
the right sort. I think they were very valuable| ‘‘Yes,’’ said Teddy. ‘‘It was in the waste- 
jewels, although they are not used for crowns. | basket. I picked it out and put it in my pocket. 





“T found laughing. 
I didn’t know it | useful ones in the family. 
to have a box of chocolates, do you ?’’ 


; some candy that isn’t chocolate. 
gave it to me. 


“If I had the darning cotton I would mend | string in a hurry; and grandpa could not find 


little nail. All these things Teddy produced 


as they were wanted. 


“*T take it all back, Ted,”’ said Aunt Emily, 
“Your pockets certainly are the most 
You don’t happen 


‘*No,”’ Teddy replied, soberly, ‘‘but I have 
Mr. Smith 
It’s taffy.’’ 

‘*There, Clara,’’ 


Aunt Emily laughed again. 
7 


she said, ‘‘1 told you so! 


The newsboy lay on the beach where it 
surf 





was . He said the bath in the 
made him feel “fine and —,” but 
thought it would be —— to have pockets in 


his bathing-suit, where he could carry —. 
Strength comes from muscular exercise, 
the —— is each, 


so the , the and 
in a sense, a man of —. 








5. PREFIX PUZZLE. 
A letter placed before a drink 
Will make a storm before you'd think. 
If placed before a throng, beware 
Lest you should at a specter stare. 
Put it in place before a boy 
To make him bubble o’er with joy. 
Before a common peel or skin 
*T will pulverize what is within. 
The same before a weapon place, 
A fleeting look is all you trace. 
Place it before a class of men, 
And mercy, pardon you obtain. 
Give it a place before a kin, 
And what appears is lean and thin. 
Before per cent., now this is true, 
Your fireplace will show it you. 


6. LOST LETTER CHANGES. 
Examples. Address, a dress; assign, a sign. 
, The rogue made it he was eating 


| Yet no kind of fruit was at hand; 

He said taking - - was the kind of - - 
He had always tried to withstand. 

The girls seemed - that there might be 


Confessed they were cowardly quite. 
Their fears to . the old bard sang - - 
Which soothed while it gave them delight. 
Their way to -- , some went o’er - - 
Though the passage was rocky and steep; 
They could not - to cross by --, 
For they feared that the waters were deep. 
They took no that the man was 


Nor considered their treatment unkind, 
Though by common -- he was bound by 


And his hands were well fastened behind. 
He had tried to - , for he feared that 


Would darken his soul and his name. 
Now under --- . he was granted — - 
And low hung his head, in his shame. 


7. GIRLS’ NAMES. 
--- is of cotton, firm and strong. 

- winnows grain the whole day long. 
---- calls to school, and play-time shows 
-- pity is for others’ woes. 

--- isacertain game, we're told, 
While - is to “tote” a load. 
And ; saucy little ebit, 

Is reckoned as a sparkling wit. 

-- always speaks with solemn sound, 
The cl around. 


ose of day sees 


Answers to riddles for Christmas dinner in last 
4. Squash, 


number. 
5. Corn. 


1. Celery 
6. Turkey. 


2. Pie. 3. Apple. | 
7. Turnip. 8. Pumpkin 

















counted on our 


If you whole jot from these points, you'll 


In a hundred tatters, rocks steep and bold. 


Five hundred tricks might pierce your side. 
One thousand tricks, where goods are sold. 


Are beds, where babes their rest may take. 


Take fifty from fairy-like, part of fish leave ; 


don’t laugh in 


Leave a weapon they used in the combats 


often tries to tease his sister, but she thinks 


now than in the days when he worked 
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CURRENT EVENTS || 














eae Finances. — The Secretary of | 
the Treasury, in his report to Congress, 
estimates the deficit for the fiscal year ending 
with next June at $18,000,000. ‘The deficit for 
the first five months of the year was nearly 
$26,000,000, but the second half of the year is 
counted upon to reduce the final deficit to the 
figure estimated by Secretary Shaw. For the 
fiscal year 1906 the Secretary estimates a surplus 
of $22,300,000. This estimate assumes a reduc- 
tion of $15,000,000 in expenditures and a gain 
of $25,000,000 in revenues. 


he Total Vote for President at the 
last election, according to the canvass of 
the New York Times, based on official state 
returns, and on county returns where the state 
canvass was incomplete, was 13,533,619, which 
was about 400,000 less than the vote cast in 
1900. President Roosevelt received 7,640,560 
against 5,093,891 for Mr. Parker, a plurality of 
2,546,669. The vote for other candidates was 
as follows: Debs, Socialist, 392,857; Swallow, 
Prohibition, 248,411; Watson, People’s party, 
124,381; and Corregan, Socialist Labor, 33,519. 
5yfees at St. Petersburg.—Great crowds 
of students and working men participated 
in a demonstration against the government at 
St. Petersburg, December 11th, which was 
broken up by the police and mounted gen- 
darmes. The demenstration was called by the 
Social Democratic Labor party, and its avowed 
purpose was to demand an immediate end of 
the war, and a government by the representatives 
of the people. Many persons were severely 
injured, and about 100 arrests were made. 


& 


& 


n Winter Quarters.—The Russian and 

Japanese armies near Mukden, numbering 
altogether about half a million men, are in 
winter quarters, sheltered in rough dugouts 
from each other’s fire and from the severe cold. 
The opposing forces are technically in contact 
along a front of 30 miles, and at some points 
the lines are not more than half a mile apart. 
The thermometer this month has fallen as low 
as six degrees below zero, and the securing of 
food and fuel for such a host of men during 
weeks of enforced inactivity will be a severe 
strain upon the resources of the combatants. 

C2) 


ural Free Delivery of the mails has been 

so extended that the service now costs 
about $13,000,000 annually, and approximately 
12,000,000 people receive the benefit of its 
facilities. Up to October ist 27,138 rural 
routes had been established, and there were 
then 3,859 petitions for new routes pending. 
These increased facilities contribute to the 
general increase in the receipts of the Post-Office 
Department by promoting a larger use of the 


mails. 
Ax Impeachment Trial.— On December 
13th the national House of Representatives, 
sitting as a grand jury, adopted a resolution 
providing for the impeachment of Charles 
Swayne, judge of the District Court of the 
United ‘States for the northern district of 
Florida, of ‘‘high crimes and misdemeanors. ’’ 
A committee was appointed to draft the charges 
for presentation to the Senate, which, under 
the Constitution, is the trial court in impeach- 
ment cases. These proceedings are the first of 
their kind since the impeachment of Gen. W. 
W. Belknap, Secretary of War, in 1876. 
A Port Arthur the Japanese, from their 
position on 203 Métre Hill, have destroyed 
all of the Russian war-ships remaining in the 
harbor, with the possible exception of the battle- 
ship Sevastopol and several destroyers. 


Cs) 


& 


he Nobel Prizes, which are distributed 

annualky under the will of Alfred Nobel, 
the Swedish inventor of dynamite, to those 
who are judged to have contributed most to the 
advancement of science, medicine, literature 
and peace, were awarded December 10th. The 
prize in physics was given to Baron Rayleigh 
of the British Royal Institution; in chemistry 
to Sir William Ramsay of University College, 
London ; and in medicine to Professor Pavloff 
of the St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine. 
The prize in literature was divided between 
Frederic Mistral of France and José Echegaray 
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of Spain; and the peace prize for the first time 
was awarded to an institution, the Institute of | 
International Law. The prizes amount to| 


about $40,000 each. 
green Deaths.— Rear- Admiral Ralph 
Aston, U. S. N. (retired), died December 


& 





12th, aged 64.——Rev. Dr. John White Chad- 
wick, for 40 years pastor of the Second | 
Unitarian Church of “Brooklyn, and widely | 
known as a poet and lecturer, died December | 
llth, aged 64.——Spencer Charrington, the 
oldest member of the British House of Com- 
mons, died December 12th, aged 86. 











A New Perseverance Reward 
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HEN a Companion subscriber gives a portion of his time to the work 
of extending the circulation of the paper, and by his solicitation secures 
new subscriptions, we call this work, and we pay liberally for such 

work. Our payment usually consists of such articles of merchandise as 
are described in our annual Premium List, the last one of which was issued 
October 20th. These articles are given entirely in payment for time thus 
employed. It is usually quite easy to secure one new subscription for The Com- 
panion, but it takes more time and perseverance to secure five new subscriptions. 

In order to induce our subscribers to persevere, we offer what we call our 
Perseverance Rewards. These rewards are given entirely independent of the 
premiums, and are gifts from us to express our appreciation for enterprise and 
perseverance on the part of our subscribers. 


As An Additional Inducement 


For our subscribers to Persevere until five new subscriptions for The Companion 
have been secured, we offer to give this superb Mantel Clock. You will also 
receive, as payment for the time given by you in soliciting the subscriptions, 
five premiums described in the issue of The Companion for October 20th, and 
you will also share in the gift of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN CASH. 
The Clock must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 
This Beautiful Eight-Day Mantel Clock is fourteen inches long, ten inches 
high, and to the top of the deer it is twenty inches high. The hours strike on the cathedral 
bell, and the half-hours on the brass bell. The Clock has a highly polished adamantine 
enamel case ornamented with artistic pillars, with brass fittings and trimmings. It has 
a five-inch white dial, with gilt filigree center. It is made by one of the best clock 


manufacturers in America, is a reliable timekeeper, and should last a lifetime. The 
ornamental bronzed deer goes with the Clock. 


On pages 498 and 499 of the October 20th issue of The Companion will 
be found other valuable Perseverance Rewards, any one of which will pay our 
subscribers to work for diligently. 

The Ten Thousand Dollars in Cash, which we offer on page 
497, will be divided equally among all subscribers who secure three new 
subscriptions before July 1st next. If six new subscriptions should be obtained, 
the subscriber will have two shares in this division, or as many shares in this 
division as he may send us lists of three. The above offers close July 1, 1905. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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he Earth’s New Girdle.—The com- 

pletion last May of the determination of 
the difference of longitude between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila, by means of the new Pacific 
cables, finishes the ‘‘longitude girdle’’ of the 
earth. In other words, the whole globe has 
now been circled with electric time signals, by 
means of which the exact longitudes of impor- 
tant points round its entire cireumference are 
known. ‘The accuracy of the work is so great 
that the distance between the observatory in 
Greenwich, England, and the dome of the 
cathedral in Manila, measuring across the 
Atlantic Ocean, the American continent and 
the Pacific Ocean, is known within a possible 
error of about 60 feet. 

° ‘ 


he “ Physiotype.’’—This is an English 


invention for making pictures by impression 
of leaves, ferns, lace, feathers and various 
other objects. 


It depends upon the chemical 
action of a fine powder. 
The object of which a 
representation is to be 
made is placed upon 
white paper and pressed, 
either by the hand or 
withothermeans. When 
the object is removed no 
impression is visible on 
the paper, but upon 
sprinkling the powder 

. over the paper the picture 
at once appears, sharply defined, and remains 
permanent. Sections of wood and the designs 
on coins and medals can thus be represented, 
and the prints can be transferred to lithographic 
stone, zine or aluminum, thus producing records 
from which any number of copies may be taken. 


= 


ount Lambert's Gliding Boat.—The 

principle of the aeroplane has been applied 
in a novel manner by a French inventor, Count 
Lambert, whose idea is to make a boat glide 
over the surface instead of forcing its way 
through the water. The apparatus is called a 
hydroplane. It consists of a raft-like boat, 
having underneath five inclined planes, one 
behind the other, and sloping backward. The 
inclinations increase from bow to stern. A 
submerged propeller, actuated by a 14-horse- 
power motor, drives the boat, and as it begins 
to move, the planes lift it to the surface, over 
which it runs with surprising ease and speed. 
It is suggested in the Scientific American 
that an air propeller, instead of a submerged 
propeller, would improve the hydroplane. 
Count Zeppelin has demonstrated the practica- 
bility of air propellers. 





& 


eccentricities of Oil - Wells.—The re- 

newed outburst of abandoned and appar- 
ently exhausted oil-wells, the sudden changes 
of gas-wells into oil-wells and of oil-wells into 
gas-wells, and the other remarkable freaks 
sometimes witnessed in petroleum - producing 
regions, are ascribed to disturbances of equilib- 
rium among subterranean pressures caused by 
the boring of the rocks and the release of the 
compressed oils or gases, sometimes at a con- 
siderable distance from the places where the 
phenomena are observed. A great flow in one 
place may cause a disturbance in another, and 
similar effects may follow the sudden choking 
of a vent. These facts present a marvelous 
picture of the balance and interplay of forces | 
in the earth’s interior. 


Ca) 


B™ - Bearing Rifled Guns.—The pecu- 
liarity of the Cullen gun, an American 
invention, consists in the use 
of hard steel balls in the 
rifled grooves, to give easier 
passage for the projectile. 
The projectile itself is of 
steel, without a jacket, and 
travels smoothly over its 
rolling bed of balls, aequir- 
ing, on account of the twist 
of the grooves, a rotating 
motion like that of an ordi- 
nary projectile fired from a 
gun of the common type. 
It is claimed that the new 
gun gives 40 per cent. 
greater average velocity, pen- 
etration and range than can 
be obtained by a projectile 
of the same weight, fired by the same charge 
of powder from other guns. Whether the 
invention will come into practical use remains 
to be seen. 





& 
eee Time Standard needed.—So 
pressing are the demands of modern science 
for extreme exactness of measurement that 
standardS’ and methods once deemed nearly 
perfect are now either rejected or regarded with 
disfavor. In a recent address Prof. R. S. 





Woodward of Columbia University refers to | 
Michelson’s success in determining the length | 
of the meter in terms of the wave-length of 
cadmium light, and then remarks that having | a 
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thus realized a cosmic standard of length, | 
science is now in much greater need of an 
equally trustworthy standard of time. Our | 
time, unit, the sidereal day, depending on the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, he regards as far 
from possessing the element of constancy. It | 
is secularly variable, and science cannot put up | 
with it if a better standard may be found. 
Fortunately this slight variation is quite imper- | 
ceptible in the practical affairs of life. 
* 


T” Million Miles by Rail.—A locomo- 
tive of the London & Northwestern Railroad, 


named ‘‘Charles Dickens,’’ has the distinction 
of having travelled nearly 2,100,000 miles in | 
hauling express-trains, a feat which the Scien- 
tific American says has not been paralleled 
on any other railroad in any part of the world. 
The ‘‘Charles Dickens,’’ built at Crewe, was 
put into service on February 6, 1882, and is 
still one of the fastest locomotives on the road, 
and in excellent condition. The total distance 
that it has travelled is about nine times the 
mean distance of the moon from the earth. 


* 


ew Use for Roman Roads. — What 

would the Romans of the palmy days of 
the great empire say if they could revisit their 
province of Britannia and see the wonderful 
roads which they built to keep the conquered 
tribes in subjection to their legions utilized as | 
speedways for automobiles? It is not impos- | 
sible that such a spectacle may soon be wit- | 
nessed in England, for the Roads Improvement | 
Association, moved by the agitation over the | 
dangers introduced by motor cars on ordinary 
highways, has appointed a committee to con- 
sider the practicability of restoring the ancient 
Roman roads and adapting them to fast auto- | 
mobile traffic. A military authority says that 
this plan would be useful for defense in case of 
an invasion of England. 


+ 





Hoe of Pygmies.—Among the most in- | 
teresting ethnologic exhibitions at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair was a group of pygmies from 
the Wissmann Falls re- 
gion of the Congo Free 
State. Although they 
do not look as small as | 
the imaginations of many 
readers of books of | 
Athan travel have per- 
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they plainly belong to a| 
diminutive race of man- | 
kind. A writer in 
Science, comparing the 
various measurements of 
these pygmies, and others 
allied to them, arrives 
at the conclusion that the average height of 
these small men is a little more than four feet, 
eight inches, or about one foot less than that 
of the normal man. 





& 


(= Models of Microscopic Ani- | 
mals.—In order to represent strikingly | 


|and yet correctly many of the minute forms 


of animal life found in the water, for exhibition | 
purposes, the plan has been adopted of making 
glass models by the aid of the microscope. 
The models represent the animals as they | 
appear when highly magnified, and many of | 
them are of great beauty. The Museum of | 
Natural History in New York, says the Sci- 
entific American, possesses a considerable 
number of these beautiful representations of 
microscopic animals made by a skilful glass- | 
worker under the direction of Doctor Dahlgren. 
| Many of these minute forms are as transparent 
as clear glass, many are beautifully tinted, and 
their colors are imitated in the models. 


& 


yg Future City.—An idea which 
has occurred to many minds since the first 
‘*harnessing’’ of Niagara Falls, was clearly put 
by Mr. H. W. Buck in a paper read before the 
Engineers’ Society of Western New York. It 
is that most of the electric power obtained from 
the falls will be used within a few miles of its 
place of origin instead of being transmitted to 
distant cities. In other words, Mr. Buck 
believes with Professor Brigham that at and 
near the falls will be situated the future indus- 
trial center of America. It would be theoreti- 
cally possible, he says, to transmit power from 
Niagara as far as San Francisco, but the cost 
would be prohibitive. It is much cheaper to | 
locate factories near the falls. 





N° Frogs in Rocks and Trees.—Dr. | 
C. R. Eastman of Harvard calls attention, 
in Science, to the ‘‘astonishing longevity of the 
popular delusion,’’ to which even educated 
people at the present day give credence, that 
living frogs, toads and other animals are some- 
times discovered in hermetically sealed cavities | 
in tree trunks and rocks. After quoting a 
number of remarkable instances of these alleged | 
discoveries, Doctor Eastman says that a little i) 


| reflection shows, from the very nature of things, | 


that such tales are incredible, and that those | 
who vouch for them must be mistaken in their 
observations, as the most sharp-sighted persons | 
re deceived by the feats of a prestidigitator. 


See 
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New Limited Watch Offer. 





























oe mechanical skill and adaptation of automatic 
machinery have recently produced a Watch of unusual 


durability and good timekeeping qualities. 


To test this 


Watch we have personally carried one for the past six 


months, and have found it a good timekeeper. 


The man- 


ufacturers’ guarantee goes with each Watch. 


Description. This is a new and up-to-date American-made Watch. Sixteen size, 


stem wind and stem set, 
timepieces. 


The best methods of construction. 


finished in nickel. 


Made on the principles of expensive 


The train is of the latest improved 


construction, quick beat, cut steel pinions and hardened steel winding wheels. 
The acme of simplicity. Different from other watches of this class, it is con- 


structed so that repairs in future years can be made with great ease. 


Each movement 


is carefully tested, and if not misused is guaranteed by the maker to give good service. 


Any Companion subscriber who will send us ONE new subscrip- 
tion within the next sixty days will be entitled to receive one of 


these Watches. 


Postage and packing 10 cents extra. 
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Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Canvas Hunting Coat given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 


This Coat is made of strong brown duck with cor- 
duroy collar. It is supplied with six outside pockets 


and two large inside game pockets. Suitable for 


hunting, fishing, tramping or boating. Also for every- 
day wear about the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. 


When you order be sure to state size wanted. 








The 


“‘H. H. H.”’ Tool Knife. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra. 


This Knife is a marvel of mechanical ingenuity, 
Leather Punch, Swedging Awl, Wire Cutter, Wire Pliers, 
Screw Bit. 

The blades are 
and tempered to withstand hard usage. 


tures: 
Hoof Hook, Screw Driver, 
almost any emergency. 


and contains the following fea- 
Alligator Wrench, 
The Knife may be relied upon as a tool for 
made of the best 85 carbon cutters’ steel, 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 








Wool Sweaters, 


Three Colors. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 
32 and 34 inches chest meas- 
ure. Given to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 

MEN’S SIZES, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches chest measure. 
Given to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Comfort, warmth and 
economy are combined in 
this popular garment. It 
gives unusual protection to 
the chest, throat and neck. 
We can supply navy blue, 
black and crimson. When 
ordering state size and color 
wanted. 

OUR PREMIUM LIST, 


issued October 20th, contains a 
great variety of useful articles. 
These are given to actual sub- 
scribers in payment for secur- 
ing new subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion. 








PERRY MASON 


COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass. ,» a8 second-class 
inatter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the y 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 

ctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment f 1e Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be Post-Oflice Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the ‘enveliee. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 








by 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue, lsoston, Mass, 





THE DANGERS OF WOOD- ALCOHOL. 
hemistry is constantly 


af be. % proclaiming discoveries 


of great value to mankind in 
the way of new foods and 
their economical preparation, 
and of drugs for the cure of 
dlisease, but it is also in the 
way of injuring the human race through the manu- 
facture of cheap and often injurious substitutes 
for many of the articles of food or medicine in 
common use. 

One of the most recent and worst of chemistry’s 
discoveries is that of how to deprive wood-alcohol 
of its vile odor, and so render it available as an 
adulterant or substitute for the ordinary alcohol 
present in wine and spirits. It has long been sus- 
pected, or rather known, that many of the wines 
and spirituous liquors used as beverages were 
manufactured of alcohol diluted and flavored with 
various essences, but as these bogus concoctions 
were probably little if any more harmful than the 
genuine liquors, those who drank them and those 
who did not were seemingly little concerned about 
it. But now the deodorizing of wood-alcohol has 
made that deadly poison available in the adultera- 
tion of spirits. This is a much more serious matter, | 
as a recent epidemic of poisoning by wood-alcohol 
in New York makes evident. 

It is not only whisky-drinkers who are exposed | 
to this new menace, for many teetotalers are like- 
wise in danger through the use of wood-alcohol as 
a basis for bay rum, Cologne water, and many 
other toilet articles. Of course, these things are 
not drunk except rarely by the most depraved of 
tipplers, but it is stated that some of the poisonous | 
effects of wood-alcohol can be produced simply by 
the fumes, and that the danger from the use of 
various hair tonics and lotions made with wood- | 
alcohol as a basis is only a little less than that | 
from the drinking of adulterated spirits—not the | 
danger to life, of course, but to the sight; for wood- 
alcohol acts as a special poison to the eye, and 
may destroy the sight completely if used con- 
stantly for a long period. } 

The only safeguard against this calamity, at 
least until laws are passed forbidding the use of | 
this substance in toilet preparations, is to see that 
the best only are used. 








* © 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


fe first quarter-century of the United States 
Geological Survey has been finished, and to | 
celebrate it there has been published a small 
volume containing a complete report of all that 
has been done by this branch of the government 
service during its life. It presents a remarkable | 
showing. } 

A complete topographic map of more than a | 
fourth of the country, almost a million square 
miles, has already been made and published in | 





the familiar atlas sheets, engraved from copper, in |~ 


three colors. There are thirteen hundred and 

twenty-seven of these sheets, and as they show 

the exact contour of the surface and the flow of 
all waters, they have been of incalculable value to 

towns and cities in providing water-supplies, to | 
railways in finding new routes, and to states and 
counties in planning highways. 

Nearly two hundred thousand square miles sl 
territory has been surveyed for its ge rologic | 
formation, and sheets issued showing the nature | 
of the soil and the underlying rocks and the 
mineral resources of the country. These sheets 
are issued in more than a hundred folios, which 
contain also the topographic sheets of the same 
section, structural and columnar sections showing 
strata and formation, and descriptive texts. A 
hundred more folios are in preparation. Together 
with this geologic survey work there has been 
earried on an investigation of rocks in various 
stages of formation, and of geyser and volcanic 
action. The laboratories of the department have 
made many interesting discoveries in this con- | 
nection. 

The hydrographic branch has for fifteen years 
recorded the discharges of all the important rivers, 
and for lesser periods those of the chief tribu- 
taries all over the country, assembled and studied 
the results, and compared them with the rainfall 
as shown by the Weather Bureau. The physical 
characteristics of the river-basins have been | 
studied, and the possibilities of water-power in | 
many undeveloped sections shown. Many large 
powers have been developed because of the 
reports made by this department. The reclama- 
tion part of this branch has located many fine 
sites for reservoirs for irrigation. These sites | 
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| have been withdrawn from sale pending their use | 


for water storage. Much of the land available for | 
irrigation has also been surveyed. 
The division of geography and forestry has made 


|a detailed examination of one hundred and ten 
| thousand square miles, classifying the lands as 


forested (with stand and kind of timber), grazing, 
desert and cultivable, and has prepared final 
reports showing the character and amount of the 
timber, with facts valuable for the preservation 
and economic use of it. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the work as yet 
shown, says the National Geographic Magazine, 
is in the actual geologic survey. The facts shown 


| with regard to the nature of strata and the whole 
| “lay” 


of mineral beds have resulted in the intro- 
duction of new mining methods, and have enabled 
engineers to get at the mineral by much more 
economical methods. 
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NOT HIS ELEMENT. 


alf a dozen summers spent on the New Eng- 

land coast and an acquaintance with many 
retired sea-captains have combined to prove to at 
least one young woman that “a life on the ocean 
wave” does not lead to a love of salt-water 
bathing. 

One summer —her first at the seashore —she 
selected in her mind an old captain who had been 
round the world many times as the best possible 
person to teach her how to swim. 

“You will give me swimming lessons, won’t you, 

Captain Rand?” she said, with her most winning 
smile. 

“Me? Well, I guess. not, young lady,” said the 
captain, glancing benevole nitly at her for a mo- 
ment, and then returning to his whittling. “I 
haven’t swum a stroke for more’n twenty years, 
and I never was what you could call a swimmer, 
anyway. 

“why, I thought sailors oes. swam splen- 
didly, y,”’ said the girl, with reproach in her voice. 

hen they do they’re apt to be foolhardy, and 
make no end 0’ trouble on board,” said the captain, 
shaking his head. ‘There’s enough uses for their 
legs and arms climbing aloft and stepping around 
lively at their work without flopping into the water 
ev Wet chance they get.” 
at any rate, you believe in salt-water 
bathing’ don’t you?’ * demanded the disappointed 
one, summoning fresh hope. 

“Believe in it,’ echoed the captain, medita- 
tively. “I’ve got to believe in it because I see it 
going on summer after summer; and it’s all right 
enough for landlubbers, maybe. But as for me, 1 
followed the sea thirty- -five years, and during that 
time enough salt water washed up onto = © 
work to last me the rest o’ my days. You 
clerk down to the grocery-store to teach you 
swimming. It’s more in his line than mine. 


® © 


THE MATERIALS WERE HERS. 
thel’s father is an artist. The New York Press 
says he often permits his little daughter to 
stay in the studio with him and paint. Ethel has 
some brushes and paint of her own, and uses them 
with some ability and more satisfaction. One 
day a visitor called at the studio, and Ethel eagerly 
showed him a small canvas. 
“Did you paint this?” asked the visitor, in sur- 
prise. 
“Yes, sir,’ said Ethel. 
“Well, AO it is very good indeed! 
sure you we it all yourself?” 
“No, not all,” Ethel admitted, 
“Papa helped me a little.” 


Are you 


reluctantly. 


“But he used my brushes,” the little girl hastily 


| added. 
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TOO DIFFICULT. 


|" a Pennsylvania town where the Friends 
abound a prim old Quaker spinster one day 
attended the marriage of her grandnephew, a 
young person who had in the course of his twenty- 
one years received much needed discipline at her 
hands. 


The old lady was at her best on this festive 
occasion, and at a pause in the wedding-breakfast 
her young relative looked over at her with a 
beguiling smile. 

“Tell us why thee never married, Aunt 
tience ?”’ he said, teasingly. 

“That is soon ‘told, William,” said the old Qua- 
keress, calmly. “It was because I was not as 
easy pleased as thy wife was.” 


Pa- 


MISSED A TRIP. 


M’: Haskell stood before his dressing -table 
arranging his tie 


when cries of mingled 
grief and rage floated up to him from the living- 
He went to the head of the stairway and 
looked down. 


“What's the trouble?” 
“Who is erying?” 

“Lloyd,” answered several voices. 

“What have you been doing to him?” 

“Nothing at all, papa,’’ came in chorus 

“You must have done something,” insisted the 
voice of experience. 

“We're playing that your bi 

boat. Lloyd misse d it, and then h 
all—truly, papa! 


he called, patiently. 


chair is a ferry- | , 
e howled. That's 
> & 


PROPRIETARY RIGHT. 
— Edith had spent an afternoon busily search- 
ing with nimble fingers through the soft fur 
of her pet kitten, says Lippincott’s Magazine. 


When she was through she came to report to her 
mother. 
“O mama,” she cried, “I found a little flea on 


kitty, and I caught it!” 
“What did you do with it?” asked her mother. 
“Why, I put it back on kitty again, of course. 
It was her flea.” 


* ¢ 


NATURAL PUNCTUATION. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable to 
elderly people. Prevent dryness of thethroat. Insure 
ease of breathing while in repose. Avoid /mitations. (Adv. 








Cured to Stay Cured. comune 


Pattnar: ey 


afterw: 

P. Harold Hayes, Datite ¥ 

A paper devoted to STAMPS sent 
on trial 10 weeks, and the following 
large illustrated albums, with 100 
foreign sent free, with cash orders: 
No. 2. opty + + 26c. 

mp Albums, xo Boe. 


Stamp Albuns, § to ald 8000 ot 
No. §: Gloth’s gold to hold 6000 stpe., T5c. 


Approvals,50‘7,. Mekeel Stamp Co., Wellston Sta.,8t. Louis, Mo. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us iy, for operator s and 
RAIL OAD PASSES TO 
atta: NATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
a> 50-page book telling about it—Free. 
~ Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


Boys and Girls 


A liberal commission to you for selling 
PULVER’S Cocoa among friends. Write 
for free sample and instructions to ... 


PULVER’S, 49 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rice & Hutcnins 


EDUCATOR 





Ci Tee 
‘BEST. DEALERS EVERY 
RICE CHUTCHINS. Y, BOSTON. 


“WANTED. 


Boys, Girls and 
Young Women 


in every city and town to help us 
introduce to families Burnham's 

















ICE CREAM CUSTARD, 


a new delicious dessert prepara- 


tion. Liberal pay in cash to good 
workers. No capital required. 
Write at once for particulars. 


Address E. 8. BURNHAM CO., 
Dept. G 53-61 Gansevoort Street, NEW YORK. 















For everybody, from adults 
to little children. 


If your om, hasn’t them, send to us, 
Dept. A, for Catalogue. 


The Samuel Siesahems Skate Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Also makers of Winslow’s Roller Skates. 


Most perfect 
made. 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to ils value. . - Druggists. 

0 Fulton St., New York. 
’ Vapo- -Cresolene Co., 8 1651 Notre DameSt.,Montreal. D 














the latest mu- 
sensation, 


“ The Troubadour,” 


the brightest and most 
beautiful Intermezzo 
two-step ever written, 
also the irresistible march 
two-step serenade, 


“ Moonlight,” 


exceptionally _ bright 
and clever number by 
Neil Moret, composer of 
Hiawatha. 

Send us 25e. for any one or $1. -00 for your choice of 
any six in the list, including The Troubadour and Moonlight. 
DOWN IN MOBILE—A spark- | WILHELMINA — Magnifi- 
ling characteristic march. cent Concert Waltzes. 
“ADLYN"’—Brilliant, fasci- | A-SA-MA—Captivating 
nating Concert Waltzes. march two-step by com- 
BUBBLES—Marchtwo-step ; | poser of Navajo. 
very tuneful with just a | TOREADOR—Waltzes full of 
little rag-time. pany flowing Mae pen 
“ PRISCILLA "' — Charming | SILKS AND SATINS—A nov- 
waltzes; originalin theme. | elette delightfully tuneful, 


POPULAR SONGS. 


The Troubadour (words 


incindin 
sical 


e DING OF THE 
Beautiful Concert Waltzes. 
NEW FOLIOS AND MAN- 


set to the popular In- 

tormeaso) ; I’m Kon ging DOLIN COLLECTIONS. 
or « entucky orwi Bowers Inspiration 
Home (ballad); Under the = a Melody Folie 
Goo-Goo Tree (ballad); The Majestic Son and 
Snowball pammy (coon | ance Folio. The P oneer 
song); Nellie Kelly (waltz — 





song); Farewell, ts y. 
Mine (march song); . | Whitney - Warner Waltz 
| kee Girl (words and music | and F atae eed Folio, No. 1 


se H™ would you punctuate this sentence?” 
asked the teacher of grammar and rhetoric: 


“*As John opened the book three five-dollar | 
bills evidently placed there by his cousin flut- | 
tered out from between the pages and were 
= up by the breeze.’ ” | 

think, professor, if you would allow me, I | 
should first make a dash after the bills,” said the | 





pupil, promptly. 


| (comic); 


Come Down, 
in the Moon | F » each 49c., post paid. 
That Kickapoo | The New Whitney-Warner 
Indian Man (Indian song). | Mandotn Sg — 2 

Send for our Beautifully tet and $4 mandolin suttne 
pe tye Nm a ge 10, | and pianoaccompaniment. 
rontains ematics of our | % 
latest Musical Hits, mailed These books contain the 


os gg hits of America. 
FREE. 5c., each book post-paid . 


The Whitney-Warner Pub. Co., Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World. 


are great); 
Mr. Man 
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How a Skater. 


to 

Spalding’s Athletic , SE No. 209. 
This Book Should Be Read by Every Boy That Desires to Become 

a Good Skater. It contains photographsof pastand 
present champions; articles on Ska- 
ting — — Champions; Hints 
for Be; ginn Specs Skating, 
by G. helleteuille he well-known 
Soneminn, Expert; How to Train for 
Racing, y orris Wood, Tigtousl 
Amateur Champion Speed Skater; 
Figure Skating for Beginners: How 





to Cut Figures; Figure in 
Rr ae Combinations; Skating * Hand in 
Hand; Rules, Ete., for a ure Skating Contest; 
Equip ment for $ Speed and Fi cure Skaters; and nu- 
merous illustrations PRICE o Bros. Ss. 
SPALDING & 
New York. 8t. Louis eavury 
hia. San Francisco. Kamens Ci hen Can. 
Buffalo. Denver. cS Syracuse. 
" Chicago. Washington. London, Eng. 
Send for a Copy of Spalding’s papeivated Catalogue 
of all Sports. It’s Fre 











STYLE, PRICE 
PROMPTNESS 


E have asuccess- 

ful method of 

our own for ma- 

king ladies’ garments to 

order from measure- 
ments sent us by mail. 

Under our system 

there is no worry and no 

confusion — we relieve 

you of all troubles which 

usually attend the pur- 

chase of a new garment. 


uarter million more 
to now it. 
Never _a_stale_ style; 


never an unreliable ma- 








and keep our promises, 


and our garments made 
to order cost less than 
other houses _ask_for 
ready-mades. 

We carry no 
ments in stock, 
make everything to 
order. 

ORDERS FILLED IN 
ONE WEEK. 




















Tailor-Made Suits -- --- $8 to $35 
Skirts - - mere wr 
Winter Jackets --- -- 87 to S25 


Long Coats, “Tourist Models” $10 to 825 
Rain Coats - $12 to $20 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
of Silk, Mohair, Broadcloth, Serge and Cheviot. 


Each garment made to order. Nothing ready-made. 
Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits - - - 88 up 
Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - 8 up 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - -#12 up 


Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, showing 
lateststyles, with samplesof materials,onrequest. 
Write for it. 


WE | PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 

WE SEND FREE to any part of the U. S. our 
Fashion Book, showing the latest New York styles, 
a large assortment of samples of the newest ma- 
terials,and complete direc one 8 for taking measure- 
ments correctly. We to fit you. If we fail 
to please you we refund your money. Meution 
whether samples are Ln suit, skirt or na ond and 
colors desired. Writefor y. 


NATIONAL CLOAK A AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 

















Protect the 





A mother writes: ‘When one really 
enjoys Hot Water or Steam heat the 
most is in the early morning —to dress 
the babies in a warm bed-room and to 
bring them down stairs to a warm 
breakfast room—all the same tempera- 
ture. Such a help toward keeping the 
children in good health!” 


There are no cold rooms or hallways —just uniform, 
healthful warmth in the home fitted with 


= = 


RADIATORS 


Uneven heat is not alone unc , it is dang 
Four-fifths of the colds of children are caused from play- 
ing on the floors of near the windows of rooms not 
uniformly heated. 

Ever heard of anyone going back to stoves or hot-air 
furnaces once they have tried our way? Any argument in 
thatto you? 

Investigate now — five months Winter ahead — put in 
OLD or new buildings without disturbing occupants or 
present heating methods until ready to start fire in the new. 
Made in sizes to fit cottages, mansions — all buildings. 
Inquiries, stating kind and size of building you wish 
to heat, are very welcome Our goods are warehoused in 
all parts of the United States. 


JERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SPP HHS 
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THE CIRCLE OF LIGHT. 


By Lucile Lovell. 















hospital cot and glowered at the wall. 

Nights when he could not sleep he 
turned his face outward and glowered in 
shadowy room. His eyes then res 
peculiar bitterness on the little night-lamp. 
‘*fairy’’ lamp, his nurse called it. But to his 
sick fancy it was a wicked fairy—one that 
mocked his scarred and maimed body, showing 
it to him in a light infinitely more cruel than the 
sun’s. Knight hated the night-lamp. And 
sometimes he hated the strong, serene woman 
who had nursed him back to life. 

“Why did you do it?’”’ he burst forth, one 
day. ‘‘I’ve no mother, no father. O Miss 
Swan, if only you had let me slip away out of 
it all!’’ 

“T couldn’t do that,’’ she said, simply. 

‘*You mean it wouldn’t have been ‘busi- 
ness’ ?’”” asked Knight, with bitter humor. 

Miss Swan nodded, but her smile softened 
the brusque movement. She could not speak 
just then. Weeks she had tended Knight, and 
brooded over him with the mute tenderness of 


D* after day John Knight lay on his 
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soul is young. That’s why I have hopes of 
you,’’ she concluded, abruptly and quaintly. 

There was brief silence between them, then 
Knight said, ‘‘I know that isn’t simply talk, 
and I thank you. But it doesn’t reach any- 
thing in me.’’ 

“*Give it a chance to sink in,’’ Miss Swan 
pleaded, gently. 

**When I go away from here,’”’ Knight said, 
as if he had not heard her, ‘‘I shall find covert 
somewhere, far away from human life —’’ 
iss Swan broke in sharply: ‘*That is the 
imp ud 
It is mine, nevertheless,’’ he rejoined, 
“T shall heal in the woods—if any- 
Meanwhile, if you will, you can do 
me a favor.’’ 

“What is it??? Miss Swan spoke in her 
even, professional tone. 

‘‘Shunt all condolences that you see coming 
my way.’”’ 

a 

‘*Thank you. And now the babe, with 
everything before him, would like to be turned 
over!”? But when Miss Swan made as if to 
place him in his usual position, face toward 
the wall, Knight surprised her by saying, 
‘*The other way, please.’’ 

When she had made him comfortable, Miss 
Swan sat down at Knight’s bedside with some 
sewing. His face was calm and as inscrutable 
as ever,—it had never been easy to read,—but 





a mother. As his body mended she had longed 
to break the silence in 
which his spirit lay. 
Now he had broken it 
himself, — with an an- 
guished cry, —and she 
gathered herself together 
to keep him from sinking 
back into that silence 
which had been but fuel 
to the flame of his de- 
spair. 

‘*Some day,’’ she be- 
gan, trying to speak in 
an unemotional tone, ‘ ‘if 
you are the boy I think, 
you will be glad to be 
alive.’’ 

“*Boy!’” Knight 
echoed. ‘Why not child ? 
Or babe would hit me off 
better. ’” 

** *Babe,’ then,’’ as- 
sented Miss Swan, ‘‘with 
all your life before you.’’ 

There was a dry pause. 


his eyes, which had always gone travelling past 






“That’s one way to ner : : tye 
put it,” Knight said, at SS a SE . 
age a SS 

His expression was not M4 aw 
encouraging. Miss Swan ~S 
did not irritate him by 
insistence, for she saw “YOUR HAIR NEEDS CUTTING, DEAR.” 


something besides dumb 

despair imaged in his eyes, and knew that he 
would speak if she said nothing. She waited, 
and his words came. Not in a flood, bringing 
relief to his overcharged heart, as she had 
hoped, but wearily, as if he had rejected finally 
the hint of hope she had held out to him. 

‘*Please don’t talk that kind of rot to me 
again,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall never be glad to be 
alive — never, never, never!’’ He closed his 
eyes, then opened them resolutely and went 
on: ‘‘As soon as I picked up my senses that 
first day and found myself here—and—and— 
saw myself, I prayed to die. I shall not die. 
And I’ve stopped praying. I’ve nothing to 
pray for—now. I shall exist a good many 
years, probably, for I’m only twenty-two, and 
a tough nut, as you know; but don’t say that 
I have life before me!’’ and in spite of the 
stress upon him, Knight laughed. Then he 
said, with a cold smile, ‘‘Perhaps you will 
outline that ‘life’? of mine as you see it.’’ 

Miss Swan hesitated, feeling for words to 
express her thought. ‘‘I can’t say things,’’ 
she began, humbly, ‘‘but I have a feeling that 
your life will be just what you make it. You 
see, you have nothing more to fear from fate.’’ 

Knight’s pale lips curved in a whimsical 
smile. ‘‘No, I’ve got all that’s coming to me— 
in a lump,’’ he said, irrepressibly. 

Miss Swan was middle-aged, but for an instant 
she struggled with tears, as a girl might. Then 
she looked at Knight without wavering. “I 
meant that,’’ she said. ‘‘The great and small 
things that come by ones or twos or even threes 
to other people, and worry and dishearten and 
even madden them, can never come to you. You 
are beyond or above destiny. You—stand free!’’ 

“*And erippled,’’ Knight supplemented. 

“Only in body,’’ she corrected, gently. 

“I understand what you mean—that I’ ve got 
my soul left!”” he cried, sharply. ‘‘But I’ve 
nothing to rejoice it, remember that. No hope, 
no strength; only this remnant of a body that 
can draw breath, thanks to the surgeons. It’s 
an old body; it couldn’t well be older, in spite 
of their devil’s work on it. But my soul is 
young, and—can’t you see?—there must be 
war between them as long as I live, or till my 
soul shrivels to match its shell.’’ 


Knight’s young gray eyes sought Miss Swan’s | 


in appeal, but the rest of his determined face 
challenged her. She met both appeal and 
challenge squarely. 

‘*Yes, my boy,’’ she said, pityingly, ‘‘your 


her to something beyond, were looking straight 
at her. As she met their half-defiant, half- 
despairing gaze, her heart beat a little faster. 
Perhaps she had reached something in him, 
after all! Perhaps she might go deeper still 
and reach the frozen springs far below the 
surface, that, once released from icy bondage, 
would bubble freely again, and in time enrich 
his life. She would try again. 

“‘If misfortune comes to you it will come 
from within,’’ she began, steadily. ‘‘But it 
will not come, for very soon you will be too 
strong to think of compromising with the best 
that is in your nature. You may run to 
‘covert’ for a little while. Then you will take 
your place in the world and fight through to 
the end.’’ ° 

Knight flushed dully. ‘‘Don’t!’’ he cried, 
warningly. 

‘*l’m not talking ‘rot,’’’ Miss Swan said, 

smiling as she quoted. ‘‘Still less am I trying 
to soothe you into easy acceptance of your lot. 
Iam speaking after twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence with cases like yours. I will not try to 
tell you how many young men and boys I have 
seen pull themselves out of the slough of des- 
pondency and rebellion and find footing on 
the firm ground of helpfulness and independ- 
ence. 
‘*They have been of all classes and of varying 
degrees of intelligence, refinement and morality, 
but all have gone through just what you are 
going through; and while they have faltered 
and fretted at times at what seems fate’s injus- 
tice, not one has weakly dropped into the 
nothingness of inactivity or wickedness. 

“‘T am not fanciful. I see life in its sober 
hues. But how do you suppose I always see 
those truly moral men? As a complete and 
perfect circle of light. And so, I believe, must 
God see them.’’ 

When Miss Swan looked at Knight his eyes 
were closed. It seemed hard work for him to 
breathe. 

**Don’t think me better than I am,’’ he said, 
almost roughly, and without opening his eyes. 
‘*I said I prayed to die. I haven’t spent all 
these weeks praying, but in doing something 
quite different—and in the proportion of about 
three to one. No, I’m not eligible to that 
‘circle’ of yours.’’ 

Miss Swan was on her feet now, bending 
| over the pale young face on the pillow. As 
nearly as may be she was the ideal nurse, with 








something of the surgeon, something of the man 
of God in her woman’s make-up. She was all 
woman as she lightly lifted the black locks that 
fell over Knight’s forehead. 

‘Your hair needs cutting, dear,’’ she said, 
in a mother’s tender yet commonplace tone. 

Knight reached for her hand and drew it 
down to his cheek. ‘“‘Give me time, and I’ll 
‘buck up,’’’ he whispered, boyishly. ‘‘My 
word for it.’” 

He did not open his eyes, but the hand he 
still held against his cheek was drenched with 


” 


hot tears. The frozen springs were active at 
last. | 
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EYES THAT LOOK BUT DO NOT SEE. 


H’’ many buttons have you on your waist- 

coat? This is no ‘‘catch,’’ just a simple 
question, but if you can answer it without 
counting, it will show, says Pearson’s Weekly, 
that you possess powers of perception above 
the average. It is a fact that nine men out of 
ten cannot tell offhand how many buttons there 
are on the garment which they put on every 
morning and take off every evening. 


This exemplifies how most persons fail to 
cultivate their powers of observation. One 
could multiply such instances to almost any 
extent. It is safe to tell almost any man, 
except an architect, that he does not know how 
many steps there are in any my 4 flight in 
his own house, even though he has climbed 
those stairs thousands of times. 

It is not that man has not the faculty of 
remembering such things. That he does pos- 
sess this is shown by the feats of memory each 
performs daily in his or her especial line of 
occupation. 

A cook will carry in her head hundreds of 
different recipes, a shipping-clerk hundreds of 
addresses, a shepherd can recognize an indi- 
vidual sheep out of a flock of several hundred. 
The mischief is that so few persons train their 
observation outside their own particular lines. 
Perhaps nowhere is this better exemplified than 
in courts of law. 

In a recent murder case a man suspe(ted of | 
the crime was seen by three different persons. | 
One, a laborer, said that the individual was | 
rather short and stout, had a beard and mus- 
tache, and wore a dark suit of clothes and a| 
derby hat. 
clared that the man was above medium height, | 
had a black beard and whiskers, but no mus- | 
tache, and wore a cap. Of his clothes she | 
=“ not sure, but thought they were light in 
color. 

The third witness, another laborer, was posi- | 
tive that the man was short, thin, elderly, had 





a gray beard and mustache, and wore a brown | J 


coat and corduroy trousers. Luckily for the 
cause of justice it turned out that the “‘suspect’’ 
was innocent—for it would have been a pretty 
hard matter to identify him by such descriptions, 
to the satisfaction of a jury. 

With a view to throwing light on this subject 
of the conflict of evidence, an interesting experi- 
ment was recently tried at Berlin by Professor 
Von Liszt. He arranged a quarrel in his 
classroom between two of his students, the 
other twenty-three students to have no sus- 
picion that the event was “‘gotten up.’’ 

At the time appointed the quarrel took place, 
amid tremendous excitement. The professor 
finally put a stop to it. A week later he lec- 
tured on ‘‘ Evidence,’”’ having in the meantime 
taken the testimony of those who had witnessed 
the made-up quarrel. 

Out of these twenty-three well - educated 
young men the testimony of no two was exactly 
alike. No fewer than eight different persons 
were named as the originator of the fight in 
which, actually, but two had been concerned. 

The actual firing of a pistol was accurately 
described by near y all, but there were four 
separate versions of the period of the quarrel | 
at which it was fired. The professor’s way of 
— the disturbance was described in eight | 

ifferent versions. 

**You are like most persons,’’ Professor Von | 
Liszt told his students, after reporting the result 
of this inquiry. ‘‘You look but you do not 
see. It is not wilful perjurers who impede the 
course of justice,—such persons are few,—but 
careless ple like yourselves, who have not 
trained the eye to report to the brain.’’ 
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SOUVENIRS OF ROYALTY. 


he home of the King of Denmark is Fre- 

densborg, ‘‘ Castle of Peace.’’ It is also the 
childhood home of many other crowned heads. 
The late Queen of Denmark-used to be called 
“the grandmother of Europe.’”’ A recent Eng- 
lish visitor, Margaret Thomas, gives, in ‘‘Den- 
mark, Past and Present,’? some interesting 
particulars of this royal residence. 


Several of the windows are rendered historic 
by inscriptions written on them by members of 
the — family—inscriptions tender, pathetic, 
and of interest because not intended for public 
gaze, and dictated only by the private feelings 
of the writers. Some of these inscriptions run 
as follows, and explain themselves : 

**May God watch over the Royal Family and 
protect it. Alexandra, 1867.’’ 

‘*In remembrance of my stay here. 1867, 
Alexander of Russia.’’ 

**The children of men part, the children of 
God never part.’’ 

The King of Greece inscribed his name thus: 
‘ ‘Willy. ” 

Olga, the Queen of Greece, has written, 
‘Denmark, Denmark, beloved home’’ ; and the 
late Tsar, ‘Farewell, dear old Fredensborg. 
28rd June, 5 July, 1876.’’ 

In a single line are written the names, 
** Albert Edward—Alexandra, 1864,’’ and lower 
down on the same window, ‘‘ Nicola—Dagmar, 
11—29 October, 1864.’’ 

Still another of these inscriptions 
‘*Farewell, my beloved Fredensborg. 
andra, September, 1868.’’ 

Then follow on these historic names, the 
names of ‘*‘Valdemar— Marie, 1885,’’ and 
‘*Christian— Louise, 1864’’—those of the pres- 
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Alex- 








ent king and the late queen. 
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A second witness, a woman, de-| * 
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on approval. 60% com. Selling out! Bar 
gains! Write to-day! A. M. Larry, Melrose, Mass 
on 2 Fashionable Per 


STAMPS 
NAME °c Calling Cards 


Y 0 UJ 10c. ADAMS & BRO., West Haven, Conn. 


YOUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
co: 
for good positions 


LLEGE to ste Up, J, 
“Z CTY 
which may be secured Chegliipotig 


Book- 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


WE GIVE PREMIUMS, 


Skates, Rifles, Skis, Moccasins, Snow-Shoes, 


Etc., for selling the Klondike Kettle Knob, a brand-new 
article of fine Nickel-Plated Metal. Never offered to 
agents before. We will mail you one of our Illustrated 
Premium Lists, Sample Knobs and Descriptive Circu 
lars on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. Premium List Ire 
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| Calumet Novelty Co., 310 Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. Dept. B 













Columbia, “The Un- 
colored Catsup.’’ 
Made of perfect, se- 
lected tomatoes grown 
on our own farms. 
Contains no artificial 
coloring matter. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 









isover. You gave each 
member of the family 
something. What did 
you give the baby? 
The best thing you can 
give a baby is a good 
bringing up—this can 
be best done by the help of 


Ridge s Food. 


° mother’s milk, and so supplies every element “ 
% that baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 

Being a perfect food, there is perfect digestion. 
MB Result: a well baby. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet, testimonials 
and FREE SAMPLE. 

























Coffee 


A GOOD 


Wheat 
: DAILY 


gs STARTER 



















SP OES CRIES ES OLSES 
Ws Good Samaritan 
Bottle. 


Fits Every 
Spot. 


Soft as a 
Pillow. 








OILSEED 
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SRI Rs 


mits of its adjustment to all parts of 

the body. It is about one-half the 
thickness of the ordinary water bottle 
when filled, and may be placed under or 
upon a patient with far more comfort. It 
gives double the radiating surface of the 
ordinary bottle containing the same quan- 
tity of water. By buttoning the two ends 
together it forms an upright position that 
makes a perfect heater for the feet or the 
side of the body. 

Only the best of material and workman- 
ship used in the construction of this Hot 
Water Bottle. We offer the i0-inch 
size. Each one is guaranteed. 


Given to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage and packing included, 
Price $1.50, post-paid. <:: :: % 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS Hot Water Bottle has a de- 
pression in the center which per- 
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THE MANUFACTURERS 
STAND BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE 








TESTIMONIALS 











I have received the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine in perfect condition, and after 
a thorough test, take great pleasure in 
reporting entire satisfaction. In fact, I 
reg rd it as the peer of the best up-to-date 
machines now manufactured in the United 
States, and I have had experience with the 
best. I think the machine exceeds the best 
that has been said for it in your advertise- 
ments.— Mrs. James P. Taylor, Embreville, 


Tenn. 
hu 


I received my New Companion Sewing 
Machine in good order and am well satisfied 
with it. Ihave used a good many machines, 
but like the New Companion best. I pro- 
nounce it a perfect machine in all respects.— 
Mrs, J. E. Bingham, Lockwood, N.Y. 


ete 


The New Companion Sewing Machine I 
ordered came about a month ago, and I am 
delighted with it. It gives perfect satisfac- 
tion, and I would not exchange it for some 
higher priced machines I had been offered 
before ordering from you.—Mrs. J. H. Beatty, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


ee 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
ordered by us was received in due time and 
in good condition, for which I am much 
obliged. Itis better than expected, and just 
as good as we have to pay here from $45.00 
to 865.00. My wife is well pleased with it. 

J. D. Loucks, Sheridan, Wyo. 
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I have used my New Companion Machine 
about two months and am very much pleased 
with it. It does perfect work in every respect. 
—Mre. J. M. Gray, Dover, Me. 
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A little over a year agol received my New 
Companion Sewing Machine, and now write 
to express my appreciation. I find it does 
the work equally as well as a very expensive 
machine and has proved itself a ““Compan- 
ion” indeed, as well as a very useful article. 
No one could ask for more for the money, 
and everybody who has seen it has been very 
enthusiastic over it.— Vre. W. W. Dyer, W. 
Kimhurst, L.7., N.Y. 
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I am well pleased with my New Companion 
Machine. It came promptly in twenty-nine 
days from the date I bought the money- 
order. I would not exchange the machine 
for any of the higher priced machines. It 
runs light and does as good work as any one 
could ask for. The machine is a/! that you 
claim for it.— Mrs. J. R. Smith, Napa, Calif. 


If YOU are interested in the purchase of a new 
sewing machine permit us to forward you a Descriptive 
Booklet of the NEW COMPANION, also its accompany- 
ing explanation of our “System” by which we save 
each purchaser a large sum. These are free for the 
asking. Prices, $19.00, $21.75 and $24.75. Each Ma- 

chine warranted for ten years, and delivered at 

any freight office in New England, charges 

prepaid. Contemplating purchasers will be 

welcomed at our office, where samples of 
each style can be inspected. 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Some time ago we ordered one of. your New 
Companion Sewing Machines, and we wish 
to express our complete and delighted satis- 
faction. It is a “thing of beauty,’’ and prom- 
ises to be also “a joy forever” (or at least ten 
years), to us. Accept our thanks for your 
promptness. We looked up the machine 
business thoroughly and examined numer- 
ous catalogues before ordering. We liked 
your advertisement better than any of the 
others, and we have no notion that any 
other company could put up a better ma- 
chine.—Chas. J. Dole, Lexington, O. 
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I wish to express my complete satisfaction 
with the New Companion Sewing Machine 
purchased from you in August. It has ex- 
ceeded my expectations. Itisits own recom- 
mendation to those who see its work.— Mrs. 
J. D. Murphy, Richmond, Va. 
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In May, 1893, I bought a Companion Sew- 
ing Machine from you, and am now in need 
of the first repairs, it being a shuttle.—f. F. 
Squires, Westphalia, Kan. 
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The New Companion Sewing Machine 
Style No. 2, purchased from you some time 
ago, has given the best of satisfaction pos- 
sible in all kinds of sewing. I firmly believe 
that no better and more serviceable machine 
could be bought at any price.—Mrs. Chas. I. 
Abrahamezon, Axtell, Neb. 
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I received my sewing machine, have given 
it a thorough trial, and write to tell you I 
am very well pleased with it. I think it is 
equal to the highest priced sewing machines 
sold by agents here.— Mrs. Eva Teal, Falls 


City, Ore. 
Tete 


I have used the New Companion Drop 
Head Machine for almost two years, and it 
gives perfect satisfaction. It looks as nice 
and does as good work as some machines 
that cost 875.00.— Mrs. Katie Ann Cole, Imbler, 


Ore. 
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In regard to the sewing machine we 
ordered and you sent, we have given it a 
good trial and find it does good work. We 
have compared it with some other machines 
that cost all the way from forty to sixty 
dollars, and find that ours does just as good 
work as these machines. There are parts on 
our machine that are handier and more 
neatly made. We think it will last well for 
its price. — Carl J. Chatlin, Northfield, Minn. 














